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his friend Coleridge, opens with a description of 
the author sallying forth from London, in whioh 
he had long been a discontented sojourner. He 
welcomes the fresh wind of heaven that blows upon 
his cheek, and he determines to return no more to 
the great city. He selects, therefore, his far-off 
hermitage, and arrives, after a three-days’ journey, 
at his destination. From a subsequent portion of 
the book, it appears that a friend named Calvert 
had bequeathed him a sum sufficient to enable 
him to follow his own pursuits; and this, there- 
fore, may be conjectured to have been a very 
material element in the resolution of the Recluse. 
After the first self-gratulations upon recovered 
liberty were passed, it naturally occurred to him 
to select some work on which he might employ 
himself. The themes to which he first addressed 
himself we have already anticipated. In some 
there was an inherent imperfection, with others he 
felt himself incapable of grappling, and he dis- 
carded them all with the feeling that he was 


“ Unprofitably travelling toward the grave, 
Like a false steward who hath much received, 
And renders nothing back.” 


After this introduction, the memoirs begin from 
the Derwent, that rippled to him in his nurse’s 
arms, and proceed to describe the poet’s boyhood. 
At five years old, he used to bathe livelong 
summer-days by himself in a mill-race, and at ten 
laid springes for woodcocks, sometimes, alas! 
taking the birds snared in other boys’ nooses. 
Another confession, viz., of want of stedfastness in 
eaving pocket-money, in conjunction with a young 
friend, to buy the “ Arabian Nights,” is made in a 
subsequent part of the work; but, on the whole, 
the bard and his playmates seem to have formed as 
good and genuine a group of young bird-nesting, 
kite-flying, skating, and boating mountaineers, as 
either poet or philosopher would wish to contem- 
plate. ‘Their game of cards, as given in the first 
book, is a curious counterpart to that in the 
“Rape of the Lock,” and bears tolerably distinct 
traces that the Recluse had done due homage to the 
chief of the school against which his poetic theories 
were aimed. 

As the schoolfellows grow older the sphere of 
their amusements enlarges. More copious supplies 
of pocket-money enable them to make excursions 
to visit the ruined Abbey of St. Mary in the Vale 
of Nightshade, and bowling-green at the Lion on 
Windermere. The poet selects a chum with 
whom he walks, and finally accomplishes his 
seventeenth year, happy in the geniality of his 
social disposition, and barely less so in the enjoy- 
ment he derives from the solitary contemplation of 
the beautiful scenery around him. 

The three opening pages of the third book de- 
scribe the settling of the young student at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and perhaps are the 
least satisfactory of any in the poem. They are, 
in fact, very prosaic both in diction and feeling, 
and can only be accounted for by the very limited 
interest that Wordsworth took in Cambridge and 
its pursuits. With regard to the latter he informs 
us, indeed, that he was much disposed to neglect 
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them altogether, and that he passed his under. 
graduateship most idly though innocently, Thoug}, 
however the young mountaineer was unlike most 
Freshmen as far as regards the indifference With 
which he viewed the change in his own pri spect. 
and position in life upon coming to the Universit, 
it was utterly impossible for his reflecting ayj 
poetic mind to remain entirely uninfluenced hy 
the genius of the place. The following mm, 
especially those which conclude the extract, oy. 
press a sentiment which is often felt by collegian; 
but, as far as we are aware, has never before found 
so distinct an utterance :— 


’ 


*“{ could not print 
Ground where the grass had yielded to the steps 
Of generations of illustrious men 
Unmoved. I could not always lightly pass 
Through the same gateways, sleep where they had slept, 
Wake where they waked, range that inclosure old, 
That garden of great intellects, undisturbed. 
Place also side by side of this dark sense 
Of noble feeling, that those spiritual men, 
Even the great Newton's own ethereal self, 
Seemed humbled in these precincts, thence to be 
The more endeared. Their several memories here 
(Even like their persons, in their portraits clothed 
With the accustomed garb of daily hfe), 
Put on a lowly and a touching grace 
Of more distinct humanity, that left 
All genuine admiration unimpaired.” 


Nothing can be more true than this description 
of the facility with which the imagination of a 
College student is enabled to realise to itself his 
illustrious predecessors. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that Bacon and Newton are still 
felt to be members of the College by those who 
have succeeded them at Trinity. 

Following the train of thought, the Recluse gives 
the following graceful conception of Milton as a 
undergraduate :— 


“Yea, our blind poet, who, in his later day, 
Stood almost single, uttering odious truth, 
Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind— 
Soul awful (if the earth has ever lodged 
An awful soul), I seemed to see him here 
Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth, 

A boy—no better—with his rosy cheeks 
Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 
And conscious step of purity and pride.” 


The result, however, to which this veneration o 
the bard of “Paradise Lost” led his inexperienced 
admirer is singular enough. <A friend who bap 
pened to reside in chambers which  traditiot 
pointed out as having been Milton’s, invited the 
young poet to pour libations in that hallowed sp 
to the memory of its illustrious oceupant, and upot 
this, as he says, solitary occasion, the fervour “ 
his zeal was more than matched by that of bi 

tations. 

Of the discipline of the place, so far as it involv 
a compulsory attendance at chapel, he speaks 1 3 
tone of just and decided reprobation. Indeed, * 
was hardly to be expected that a really ear 
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od religious mind, like that of Wordsworth, could “ The night in dancing, gaiety, and mirth, 

Al e] . . . . . . | ry ° » © - M 2 
endure such a desecration of the forms of worship. With din of instruments, and shuflling feet, 
The following lines may, perhaps, do ro “ul service | And glancing forms, and tapers glittering, 


the institution of a healthier and | And unaimed prattle flying up and down ; 

| Spirits upon the stretch, and here and there 
Slight shocks of young love-liking interspersed, 
When transient pleasure mounted to the head, 
And tingled through the veins.”’ 


in promotns 
truer system | 


“ But spare the House of God. Was ever known 
The witless shepherd who persists to drive 
A flock that thirsts not to the pool disliked ? 
A weight must surely hang on days begun 
And ended with such mockery. Be wise, 


As Wordsworth dwells so long and so fondly 
over the sports and occupations of a genuine and 
Ye Presidents and Deans, and, till the spirit healthy childhood, it seems almost inconsistent 
Of ancient times revive, and youth be trained that he should dismiss the Just objects ot ambition 

; ‘and equally reasonable enjoyments of youth with 


At home in pious service, to your bells - ; 

y, » . . hd » . S] 
Give seasonable rest, for ’tis a sound inditference and contempt. i erhaps the reason 
7 Pr. aoe ‘ . , . « . 


Hollow as ever vexed the tranquil air. for this may be found in the circumstance that the 
And your officious doings bring disgrace recollections of earlier days are more intimately 
On the plain steeples of our English Church, blended with those external appearances of Nature 
Whose worship ’mid remotest village trees upon Which his mind was ever wont to dwell with 
Suffers for this.” the greatest pleasure, while the memory of the 

beginning of adult life is, on the contrary, far more 





Of other cant and hollowness of collegiate life ; mixed up with those complications of social exist- 
the bard speaks in much the same strain. He | ence which the poet considered difficult, and at the 
gjghs for some visionary sanctuary for the youth | sume time hardly worth while, to unravel. 
of the country, but, except the abrogation of some | Before we conclude this part of our sk. tch, we 
few formal and obsolete observances, it is difficult | Cannot forego the pleasure of extracting the tollow - 
to see What improvements he would suggest. | 1g account of the author’s view of his task as far 
Under any system there will be superiors to be | a it has hitherto gone :— 
quizzed for their peculiarities by -lively, ready- | ; 
witted lads, even as Wordsworth laughed long | ‘ As one who hangs down, bending from the side 
Of a slow-moving boat, upon the breast 
Of a still water, solacing himself 
With such discoveries as his eye can make— 
Beneath him, in the bottom of the deep, 

Sees many beauteous sights—weeds, fishes, flowers, 
Grots, pebbles, roots of trees, and fancies more ; 
Yet often is perplexed, and cannot part 

The shadow from the substance—rocks and sky, 

| Mountains and clouds, reflected in the depth 

Of the clear flood—from things which there abide, 
In their true dwelling. . . . 


and heartily at the quaint College elders of sixty | 
years since. ‘There will be a little microcosm of | 
ambitious students displaying all the passions | 
which animate more important struggles in the | 
great world; and wherever power to enforce dis- 
cipline is vested there will be occasionally “ Blind 
Authority beating with his staff the child that, 
might have led him.” | 

In his first long vacation the reader finds the 
poet has really come back to his home, not merely 
in person, but in heart and feeling. His joy in| 
revisiting familiar scenes and faces, after an eight 
months’ absence, is genuine and touching. ‘The 
ferryman at Windermere, the old dame, and the| Between the vacation we last noticed, and the 
country neighbours, great and small, all come in| subsequent return to Cambridge, a chapter entitled 
fora share of his affectionate greeting—even the |“ Books” is interposed, which at first sight seems 
poet's dog is not forgotten. This dog, by-the-| difficult to reconcile with the hitherto uninter- 
bye, though of humble lineage, was a dog of no rupted course of the narrative and its attendant 
ordinary acquirements. One of his important) reflections. It is, however, in truth, but a kind of 
functions was to accompany his master in his| postscript to what has preceded, and supplies the 
walks, to be patted and caressed when a happy | omission to give some account of the influence 
thought or phrase occurred to the poet, and to| which books had in forming the mind of the child 
warn him of the approach of other wayfarers, lest) and the youth. Parenthetically, Wordsworth here 
his declamation and gestures, while in the furor of | enters his protest against calling forth precocious 
composition, should be mistaken by prosaic people | power by over-education, and pleads vigorously 
for downright craziness. In revisiting these|in favour of a certain amount of liberty for the 
cherished scenes of his boyhood, the visionary | self-development of character in the earlier stages 
tendency that they had fostered in the poet’s mind | of life. ‘The old school of education—child-like 
haturally receives some additional strength, though | self-forgetfulness and the simple fables like those 
the young collegian’s genial temper diverts him of Jack the Giant-killer and Robin Hood—tend- 
‘ometimes from his solitary musings to the ordi- | ing to cherish the imaginative faculty, he contem- 
ary recreations of his time of life. Of the latter | plates with a far more favourable feeling than the 
€ speaks in a tone of somewhat unnecessary | specious elaborate training which some teachers 
regret. It was wholesome, right, and reasonable | undertake to supply in their ignorance of the real 
that a lad of nineteen should occasionally have | science of the formation of character. For his own 
passed— child-like childhood and untrammelled youth the 

2K 2 





| . 
| Such pleasant office have we long pursued, 
Incumbent o’er the surface of past time.” 
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poet never wearies of expressing his gratitude | 


much in the same spirit as Cobbett mentions the | 
sand-hill near his father’s cottage, to clamber up 
and roll down which the sturdy old Radical used 
to assert was the wholesomest education that he 


could have received. 


thought of the destructibility of these records of 
the noblest efforts of human reason introduces an 
account of a dream, so wild and fanciful as to 
resemble a phantasmagoria of his friend Coleridge 
far more than any of his own more sober poetry. 
We give it nearly at full length— 


“ 


While discussing books and their influences, a 


I saw before me stretched a boundless plain 

Of sandy wilderness, all black and void ; 

And as I looked around distress and fear 

Came creeping over me, when at my side, 
Close at my side an uncouth shape appeared 
Upon a dromedary, mounted high, 

He scemed an Arab of the Bedouin tribes. 

A lance he bore, and underneath one arm 

A stone, and in the opposite hand a shell 

Of a surpassing brightness. At the sight 
Much I rejoiced, not doubting but a guide 

Was present, one who with unerring skill 
Would through the Desert lead me; and while yet 
I looked, and looked, self-questioned what this freight 
Could mean, the Arab told me that the stone 
Was Enclid’s Elements ; and ‘This,’ said he, 
‘Is something of more worth,’ and at the word 
Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in shape, 
In colour so resplendent, with command 

That I should hold it to my ear. I did so, 

And heard that instant, in an unknown tongue, 
Which yet I understood, articulate sounds, 

A long prophetic blast of harmony— 

An ode, in passion uttered, which foretold 
Destruction to the children of the earth 

By deluge now at hand. No sooner ceased 
The song than the Arab, with calm look, declared 
That all should come to pass whereof the voice 
Had given forewarning, and that he himself 
Was going then to bury these two books : 

The one that held acquaintance with the stars, 
And wedded soul to soul in purest bond 

Of reason, undisturbed by space or time ; 

The other was a god—yvyea, many gods ; 

Had voices more than all the winds, with power 
To exhilirate the spirit, and to soothe 

Through every clime the heart of human kind. 
Far stronger now grew the desire I felt 

To cleave unto this man; but when I prayed 
To share his enterprise, he hurried on, 

Reckless of me: I followed, not unseen, 

For oftentimes he cast a backward look, 
Grasping his twofold treasure. 

His countenance, meanwhile, grew more disturbed ; 
And, looking backwards when he looked, mine eyes 
Saw over half the wilderness diffused 

A bed of glittering light ; I asked the cause: 
‘It is,’ said he, ‘the waters of the deep 
Gathering upon us.’ Quickening then the pace 
Of the unwieldy creature he bestrode, 

He left me. I called after him aloud, 


He heeded not ; but with his twofold charge 





Still in his grasp before me, full in view, 
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Went hurrying o’er the illimitable waste, 
With the great waters of the drowning world 
In chase of him; whereat I waked ir terror.” 


Of Euclid’s “ Elements” we have some furt),; 
honourable notice when the bard returns to — 
bridge ; his other college studies he considers t,, 
desultory to deserve any special mention, 

The second long vacation is occupied by a toy 
in search of the picturesque and the beautiful, ang 
in the society of his sister ; the third is employed in 
a journey with a college friend to the lake 9: 
Como, through France and Switzerland, 

After the termination of the undergraduateship 
at Cambridge, and still undetermined what course 
of life to select, our autobiographist betakes him. 
self to London, where he resides for a twelve. 
month. London, however, is hardly better tha 
Cambridge. The hum of millions and the sights 
of the metropolis amuse him for the time, but he 
has no real sympathy for them. He enjoys the 
theatres and Burke's speeches in the House of 
Commons, but only as a pastime. The sight of 
young and beautiful child on a refreshment-table 
in the saloon of a theatre, contrasting in its fresh. 
ness and innocence with the weary dissipation and 
pollution around it, touches his heart more thar 
Siddons on the stage in the zenith of her power. 
An artisan sadly bending over his sick baby, while 
sitting on a dwarf wall surrounding a square 
whither he had brought it for an airing, interests 
him far more deeply than the grave or gay who 
hurry through the streets or lounge in public 
walks: and he concludes by giving an account o! 
Bartholomew Fair in all its discordant din and 
multitudinous confusion as almost an epitome oi 
life in the metropolis. 

Between the termination of the residence in 
London and the beginning of another journey to 
France a chapter is interposed, with the rather 
portentous title of a “ Retrospect—Love of Natur 
leading to Love of Man.” We may here as well 
warn the reader not to be alarmed. he meta 
physics it contains are of the mildest, if not of an 
absolutely homeopathic, character, and some of the 
descriptions, as, for instance, those of a village fair, 
shepherds of pastoral imagination, and their con- 
trast, the real mountain-shepherds of the lake 
district, are as beautiful as any in the book. Its 
the consciousness alone of having already quoted 
so largely that restrains us from extracting some 
of these charming passages. 

T’o France, now convulsed by the struggle whieh 
ultimately placed Robespierre in the undisputed 
possession of power, the autobiographist takes hit 
way, With the intention of fixing his residence for 
a while at Blois. In passing through Paris, he 
visits, of course, the site of the Bastile, then recently 
destroyed. He gathers up astone from the rubbish 
as a relic; but as his sympathies have not as ye 
been very strongly excited with reference to French 
politics, he honestly confesses that he affected more 
emotion than he felt, and that the “painted Mag: 
dalene of Le Bran” seemed to him to recompen® 
the traveller for his pains more than all the strange 
sights of Paris in that terrible revolution. 
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had, it is true, been living in the same uncon- 
ajousness a8 the rest of his fellow-countrymen of 
whe real importance of what was passing. In our 
own time, notwithstanding a far greater intercourse 
between the two great nations, separated only by 
twenty miles of salt water, it is very nearly the 
ame thing. ‘This ignorance, however, was, in 
Wordsworth’s case, destined to be soon dispelled 
hy the information he very easily obtained from 
gssociating with some of the actors and sufferers 
in the great national tragedy then performing. At 
Blois he fell among a set of military men of the 
old régime, whose whole souls were bent upon 
andoing what had been done. The worst for them 
was already past, and they counted all exertion 
jost and thrown away that did not tend to the 
acomplishment of the one great object in view. 
(Of one of these, as a type of the class, Words- 
worth gives a powerful and most interesting 
ketch. He was in the prime of manhood, reckon- 
ing age by years, but mental agony had contracted 
his handsome features and bowed his form. His 
temper was equally spoiled and blighted. 


“With the hour 
That from the press at Paris duly brought 
Its freight of public news, the fever came, 
A punctual visitant, to shake this man, 
Disarmed his voice, and fanned his yellow cheek 
Into a thousand colours ; while he read 
Or mused his sword was haunted by his touch, 
Continually, like an uneasy place 
In his own body.” 


These unhappy men were, at the time of Words- 
worth’s arrival, anxiously awaiting the moment to 
emigrate, that they might join the army then on 
the frontiers, and about to invade France. It tells 
well for their national urbanity that they kindly 
received the young stranger and endeavoured to 
win him over to their cause. The circumstances 
of his lite, however, made him a most unlikely 
proselyte. In his native mountain country there 
was no class venerated for factitious rank, and here 
he does Cambridge the justice of confessing that 
itis a little republic in which each works out his 
own distinction. ‘To the idols of his military aris- 
ocratic acquaintance he could not and would not 
vow. On the contrary, he found a congenial spirit 
in Beaupuis, an officer of as noble birth as the 
others, but who had espoused the revolutionary 
‘ide, It is well that it should have occurred to 
Wordsworth to enshrine the memory of this man 
in English verse. The history of the French 
Revolution, whether by a native of that country or 
ot this, is generally so written that we rise from 
8 perusal with something like a feeling of indig- 
tation at having been decoyed into wasting our 
ime upon a legend of pedantic furceurs and san- 
sulnary lunatics. A representation of the class 
Whom Beaupuis typifies is, therefore, necessary to 
recall to memory the fact that there was, in the body 
ofthe nation, that earnestness, gentleness, and real 
‘tue for which we seek in vain the melo-dramatic 
atnals of the time. We do not, nor probably 
Would Wordsworth, assert, that men of the stamp of 


& 
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their wishes ; but when we are utterly shocked and 
disgusted by the more than Turkish ignorance of 
government, owing to which the Mountain deluged 
France with torrents of innocent blood, and, in the 
name of Liberty, established the most ignominious 
slavery ever known to man, the account of the 
bard’s conferences with his military friend tend in 
some degree to dispel our despair of humanity, and 
assure us that, even in the worst of times, there is an 
abiding leaven of goodness which may prevent total 
and irremediable social ruin. Of the real feeling 
which sustained the Revolution among the good, 
one incident (which, by-the-bye, Wordsworth was 
sure not to miss) gives, perhaps, as good a concep- 
tion as might be derived from any other source. 
It would be a pity to give it in any other than the 
graphic words of the poet :— 


“‘ And when we chanced 
One day to meet a hunger-bitten girl, 
Who crept along, fitting her languid gait 
Unto a heifer’s motion, by a cord 
Tied to her arm, and picking thus from the lane 
Its sustenance, while the girl, with pallid hand, 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mood 
Of solitude ; and, at the sight, my friend, 
In agitation, said, ‘”Tis against that 


” ” 


That we are fighting! 


The poet proceeds to say that he fully entered 
into his friend’s sentiments, and at the time he 
certainly would have sat very far to the Left if he 
had belonged to a French Legislative Assembly, 
though he loathed and abhorred from his very soul 
the shameless and degrading tyranny of Robes- 
pierre. 

After, as it would seem, a sojourn of nearly two 
years at Blois, Wordsworth separated from his 
triend Beaupuis, who perished afterwards in battle, 





fighting against the insurgents of La Vendee. The 
bard passed through Paris, on his way home, while 
it was still reeking with the massacre of Septem- 
ber, but his faith in the Revolution was unshaken. 
His soul was for once stirred up from its lowest 
depth by that great social movement. ‘The Slave- 
trade question, which might otherwise have enlisted 
his sympathies, failed to make any impression 
upon him, so convinced was he that if the cause 
of mankind prospered in France all minor matters 
of human progress would naturally become subor- 
dinate to it and be insensibly righted. Entertain- 
ing as he did these feelings, the declaration of war 
by England was a terrible blow to him, and he 
confesses that he was unable to repress his exulta- 
tion at the defeats of his fellow-countrymen. 

From this opinion of the impolicy of the course 
then taken by the British Government, both with 
respect to English interests, and also looking to 
the pretext which it afforded for an increase of the 
atrocities of the Terrorists in Paris, he seems 
never to have swerved at any subsequent period ; 
and now his sentiments are shared by an infinitely 
larger portion of the public than he could ever 
have anticipated, as adherents to the views he 
entertained. ‘The political fate of France, how- 
ever, the only politics in which he ever took 
interest, was a continuous source of disappoint- 
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ment. The young Republic, indeed, put out its 
herculean strength and throttled the serpents about 
its cradle, and so far it was well. but once 
released from danger it became an oppressor, and 
sank to voluntary slavery; the climax of degrada- 
tion was an Emperor crowned in Paris by a Pope. 


The announcement of the downfall of Robespierre | 


was a transient consolation, and the time and place 
when it was made to him are duly and most 
characteristically recorded by the poet. About to 
pass “o'er Leven’s estuary,” and while waiting for 
the guide, he is addressed by a traveller coming 


from the opposite side “in the familiar language ot 


the day,” crying, “ Robespierre is dead.” 
This part of the poem concludes with an address 
to Coleridge, who, at the time of its composition, 


was wintering in Sicily “among the fallen of 


nations,” and is somewhat remarkable for a curious 
error to which the poet has, we must say, clung 
rather wilfully. A friend of his, who, by-the-bye, 
is our informant, met the Recluse some twelve 
years since when taking one of his poetic walks 
in his own loved lake district, and in reply to an 
inquiry as to the distance of Syracuse from Etna, 
reported it to be somewhere about forty miles or so. 
It was then observed that the information was 
desired for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
distance was short enough to admit of a poetic 
possibility of the mountain casting a shadow over 
the town: and if we may judge from the lines as they 
stand in “’The Prelude” that was discarded. ‘The 
poet, however, would not tolerate for a moment 
the other equally important geographical fact that 
Etna stands due north, or nearly, of Syracuse ; and 
accordingly, in defiance of the solar system, the 
passage still runs— 


“When Etna over hill and valley casts 
His shadow, stretching towards Syracuse.”’ 


The remaining portion of “The Prelude” gives 
little more of distinct biography. In two books he 
discusses how imagination and taste may be impaired 
and restored, and parenthetically deprecates the 
exclusive attention now given to Political Economy 
and its kindred studies. He also vindicates with 
knowledge and justice the virtue and intelligence 
of the humbler classes. In the “ Conclusion,” after 
mentioning that the influence of his sister had done 
much towards subduing the sterner tastes and feel- 
ings (no difficult task, we imagine, when a nature 
so kindly and genial as his was to be dealt with), 
he finishes with a brief retrospect of the foregoing 
pages. 

Such is the record of the thirty-four first years 
of his life, which Wordsworth recommends as a 
posthumous child to the attention of those who 
survive him. His name alone is sufficient to 
obtain for it, within a few years, a reverential 
perusal in every quarter of the globe where the 
English language is read and spoken; and we 
may add, the work itself will be a charm and a 
solace to tens of thousands. Egotism is, of course. 
to be expected in every autobiography; nay, it 
were idle to complain of its appearance in works 
specially destined to reeord the thoughts and 
actions of the writers. It is only when it appears 
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| deformed with selfishness or absurd vanity that jt 
becomes repulsive. From these it is superfluons 
to say that Wordsworth and his writings are 
entirely exempt. Whether, on the one hand, he 
did not err in judgment, bothas to the functions of 
‘a poet and his own capability to fulfil them, may 
| be doubted. It is a just observation of Goethe's 
in “Wilhelm Meister,” that the enthusiastic and 
exclusive devotion of the young amateur to his ep. 
ception of “ Hamlet” was a sure token that he was 
not designed by Nature to become an accomplished 
actor. To perform that part correctly would 
doubtless prove the possession of a peculiar kind 
of genius, and that, tco, of no common order : 
but to dwell fondly upon that study only would be 
tolerably certain indication of the absence of vergg. 
tility of power, with which no great actor can dis. 
pense. ‘The walk which Wordsworth selected was 
very limited, though by no means unworthy. Hei 
the poet of the external phases of Nature, but only 
in her milder moods. He cannot make, as Byron 
did, “the live thunder leap from crag to crag,” 
but he serenely gazes with artless joy on the sun 
sinking behind the dark outline of a Cumbrian 
fell, and his soul hovers in rapture over the silvery 
mist that fills the vale at daybreak. In dealing 
with human passions, the noblest, in fact the only 
real theme of song (for the external imageries of 
the visible are but accessories deriving their inter- 
est only from their relation to the sentient soul of 
man), the power of Wordsworth is voluntaril; 
confined to tales of simple pathos and subdued 
‘sorrow, or tranquil enjoyment. The texture of 
his compositions is in general eminently artless. 
From multiplicity he shrinks as from confusion; 
and in no instance does he summon thoughts and 
feelings from various regions to converge like 
troops in a campaign, and to bear with irresistible 
effect ona point long since predetermined. His is 
the ripple of the brook, and not the collective 
might of waters slowly gathering to break in one 
huge billow on the shore. 

There is, however, a charm about Wordsworth 
that amply compensates for the absence of those 
vivid and passionate passages which stir us power- 
fully in more vigorous poets. Much of our life is 
work-a-day and weary; we are daily racked by the 
appreliension of real calamities, and in our struggles 
to avoid them our moral nature has a tendency to 
become soured and perverted from very suffering: 
It is in these phases of mind that Wordsworth’s 
‘gentle pages cast a soothing influence upon the 
troubled spirit, and supply that invigorating repose 
which enables us to withstand the recurring fever 
of life’s turmoil. In this respect “The Prelude,’ a8 
we have seen, a tale of childhood, boyhood, and 
youth, tranquil, happy, and innocent, will minister 
to minds diseased as effectively as its predecessors 
have done. 

We cannot, however, dismiss the poem before 
‘us without noticing the marked deviation from 
Wordsworth’s usually tranquil flow of feeling 
which it exhibits in his allusion to the French 
Revolution. That a kindly mind like his should 

be so stirred up and exasperated as to rejoice when 
thousands of his fellow-countrymen were slain, 
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3 moral phenomenon which in these days seems / last moment of his life it does not appear that he 


= y credible. But for his deep conviction that | repented of having entertained these sentiments, 
are the English armies were sustaining the cause of though he still looked back with sorrow upon the 
he gnmitigated wrong, such a sentiment might _be/ events that occasioned them; and at no period, 
of summarily condemned as shocking and revolting | notwithstanding the untoward _ fate of nations 
ay to the last degree; even as it Is we can hardly during the last half century, did he swerve from 
4 reconcile ourselves to its justification. There is|the hopeful faith that, under Providence, the 


nd no stronger instinct in our nature than the sympa-, different peoples of Europe would work out insti- 
thy which we feel for the fortunes of men of our tutions in accordance with the proper rights of 


7 own race and country ; and even the school-boy turns humanity. In this respect Wordsworth must, at 
ed with pain from tales of national discomftiture, what- | all events, be considered to have been far happier 
ld ever may be the justice of the cause maintained by | than his friend Southey, whose apostacy drew 
nd English armaments. After all, however, in a true | upon him a most harassing literary persecution, 


and earnest heart, everything must give way to/ which he felt deeply; nor would it be too much 
% the great principle of “ Fiat Justitia,” be the sacri- | to say that the unshaken convictions of the simple- 
fee what it may; and the pages before us bear) minded bard might have been a just subject of envy 


| 











: evidence that with Wordsworth it was not a slight | to the restless and subtler Coleridge, whose genius | 
ud one. It was with pain and grief that he examined ,seems to have deserted him when he advocated te 
is his inmost feelings, and discovered that his love of submission to authority at the expense of free Tae 
ly right led to treason to his nationality. Up to the | thought and will. Hii 
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: ROSEMARY FOR REMEMBRANCE. 
; SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
d Struck down amid the thick’ning throng of life’s | Yet woe for his land’s loss; not only where 
: Strong hopes and strivings ; when his name had grown | Her chiefs take counsel, or by board and hearth 
3 Aword of speculation in the land, | Will he be missed and mourned for as few are 
7 On which sage burghers talked, and statesmen planned, | That walk the world’s high places ; but on earth 
e And hopeful hearts beat high—as one foreknown | He was the muse’s friend in dimness and in dearth. 
To learn Time’s teachings, through the long-waged war | ' ; 

h Of health and labour, which from day to day —papeninte ane pny es oe pee ee, 
e Oise Miaiaaailes aiieniiiailly. iil Mice Dita In that far time whose sons may count our days 

p gth, many a scar— : 
4 Pa er eee nT TO a oe The childhood of the nations, when they prized 
8 a ee But gilded toys and trifles, and despised 
. That he had led her safe in freedom’s onward way. | 8 ag 7 ng . 

| The solid riches sought in manly ways. 
; The promise is no more, and with it sleeps | And one whose laden memory reckons this 
. The toiling millions’ trust. The bigot sneers | Among the blessings missed in life’s career, 
. At lore he could not read, because late learned, | That niggard time or fortune left no space 
e Though bravely was it told and dearly earned To speak deep thanks and wishes, offers here 
e Through friendship’s losses and the storms of years. | A tribute to the tomb the isles may hold so dear : 
r | FRANCES Brown. ; 
3 | Edina, 1850. bat} 
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THE ORIGIN OF 


A TALE OF T 


Ir was a desperately hard frost at Vienna on the 
20th of December, a.p. 1192, so cold, indeed, that 
most folks found it much pleasanter to push more | 
fuel into their stoves wid make themselves snug at 
home than to wade through the snow-drifts which | 
clogged the streets of the then little capital of the | 
Hereditary States. The Germans, especially in 
the South, are the most good-natured and easily 
satisfied folks in the world; and accordingly there 
were many pleasant though compulsory home par- 
tics on the day in question. None, however, if one 
might judge trom appearances, was more decidedly | 
determined to be merry than that which occupied | 
the little sanctum of Hans Wurst, the worthy pro-| 
prietor of the White Horse, a small but thriving 
hostel in the suburbs. Loud and joyous conversa- 
tion, interrupted by every variety of laughter, from 
the titter and “La! I never,’ of pretty little 
Gertrude Strickstrumpf, the innkeeper’s niece, to 
the deep horse-laugh, and “ Well, that’s a good 
un” of mine host himself, proved beyond question 
that hearty Mr. Hugh, the commercial traveller, as 
he called himself, for the London house of Holsters 
and Sabretache, was a pleasant and welcome guest. 
Mr. Hugh was indeed a remarkable and capti- 
vating man. Upwards of six feet high, admirably 
proportioned, both for strength and grace, with a 
handsome open countenance, it was not to be won- | 
dered at that he should divert little Trudchen’s eye 
very frequently from the stocking she was knitting. | 
In fact, the stocking had no chance at all that day : 
the stitches were taken up or dropped quite at 
random, and the little workwoman could do nothing 
but titter, giggle, blush, and laugh at the funny 
and roguish remarks which the stranger would | 
every now and then address to her. 

Her uncle was equaily well pleased after his 
fashion. Mr. Hugh told endless stories, and had a_ 
whole budget of news about the war in Palestine, | 
politics, tricks upon Turks, and the like; but most | 
of all the good innkeeper was delighted to hear 
him order a second flagon of his best Tokay, and 
desire that the legs, the only remaining portion of 
a huge turkey he had dined on, should be devilled 
forthwith. Worthy Hans Wurst might indeed 
have thought that the hearty appetite of his guest 
was somewhat inconsistent with the excuse of ill- 
health, which he offered for not attending the table | 
dhote. But he had had a glimpse of Mr. Hugh's. 








| 
| 
| 





EPPING HUNT. 
HE CRUSADES. 


so late. He had only to buy half-a-dozen lemons {,, 
the English punch which I want to show you hoy 
to manufacture, and he has been gone three mortaj 
hours by my watch.” 

“ Ave, that he has,” said the innkeeper; “}y; 
bless us and save us, look there !” 

He pointed to the window as he spoke, ayq 
Hugh’s countenance fell when he saw the sight t, 
which his attention was directed. 

A sergeant, followed by thirty tall grenadiers jp 
white uniform, with bayonets fixed, was comiy 
down the street towards the White Horse. 
Between the two first soldiers, in the clutch of g 
detective in plain clothes, was the unfortunate Tim, 
walking with difficulty, apparently in great pain, 
and blubbering as if his young heart was break. 
ing. 

“Ach! es ist die Polizei!” burst from the lips 
of Hans and Trudchen, when the guard halted at 
the door. Hans cast a terrified look at Hugh, and 
retreated two steps backward ; 'Trudchen advanced 
with a look of sorrow and pity, as if instinctively 
to help the stranger. Hugh eyed them both 
fixedly for a moment, and then said slowly and 
gloomily, “All may yet be well, my friends; 
admit these fellows, and be silent for your lives.” 
The door opened as he spoke, aud ‘Tim, with the 
detective, the sergeant, and half-a-dozen soldiers, 
crowded the little snuggery of Hans Wurst. 

“You are the gen’leman as is wanted,” said 
Grabz, the detective, to Mr. Hugh. 

“IT!” answered the stranger haughtily ; “ fellow, 
beware of what you do. I make not nor meddle 
with the Austrian police.” 

“We'll soon see that,” said Grabz doggedly. 


YY 


“Wot's your name?” 


“ Hugh,” was the brief and stern reply. 

“Ockypation ?” 

“A merchant.” 

“What do you do business in?” 

“ Pipeclay.” 

“Well, sir, I don’t want for to go to be uncivil, 
but all that ere’s gammon.” 

“Ha! miscreant,’ shouted the stranger, rising 
suddenly with clenched fist and flashing eyes. 

“Come, come,” said Grabz, “it ain't no good 
cutting up rough. I knows you well enough; 
your famly name's Plantagenet, and your falas 1s 
Ceur-de-Lion, and here’s the warrant for the 


‘ “ | ; 
purse, and his suspicions were lulled by the frank | harrest.” 


and jovial manners of its bearer. 


“Nabbed, by Jingo,” muttered the disconcerted 


At length, when the second flagon of Tokay was; monarch—for it was in truth no other than the 


nearly empty, and he had made Hans laugh immo-|lion-hearted Richard of England himself. The 
derately at a comic song about Saladin and his mousing owl had hawked at and stricken down the 
hundred wives (which, by the way, sadly embar- | soaring eagle. 

rassed poor 'Trudchen, who couldn't help tittering, | “ Hans, my good fellow,’ he continued, “ here is 
though she knew she ought to frown or get up ‘a| half-a-score ‘of byzants, which will save you the 
blush), the traveller suddenly observed — trouble of making, and me of reading, thy reckon 


“What on earth can make that vagabond Timing; and Trudchen, my pretty Jass, buy a cap 
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riband with this, and keep it asa remembrance of 
Hugh, the English merchant, 

Poor Trudchen had her apron to her eyes, and 

could neither see nor hear distinctly, but she said, 
«Yea, sir,” to the kindly words with which the 
King accompanied his gift, and “ Oh! sir,” when 
he kissed away a tear that was stealing down her 
comely cheek. Hours afterwards she unclenched 
her hand, and found she had received a golden 
English sovereign, that bore the features of its 
senerous donor. 
° Paving thus acquitted himself towards his hum- 
sle friends, the King bade the satellites of Duke 
Leopold lead on, and, surrounded by them, strode 
vith a slow and stately step to the police-station. 
[t was a noble sight to witness his dignified resig- 
sation. His step was firm and his courage high 
x when he charged with nine knights only into 
‘he countless squadrons of Saladin at Jaffa; he 
was, in short, though in adversity, every inch a 
king. He could not, however, help saying to his 
youthful page as he passed along, “ Oh, Tim, Tim, 
thou little knowest what thy heedlessness has 
done!” 

The mournful tone of his master’s voice cut the 
poor boy to the heart, and he blubbered out in 
reply, “that it warn’t he as was to blame,” so 
piteously as almost to melt the heart of the 
evrgeant commanding the detachment. 

Tim's view of the matter, however, was hardly 
in exact accordance with the real truth. The little 
‘éllow (he was just fifteen, and as tidy a miniature 
‘iger as ever swung behind a cabriolet) had sallied 
ut into the streets with his pepper-and-salt work- 
wat carefully brushed, his buckskin unwhisperables 
4ultlessly white, brilliant. top-boots, and cockaded 
ut to match, and had swaggered most outrage- 
ously. He had demolished by the quickness of 
lis repartee every German groom and coachman 
who answered his impudence, and taken sights at 
every quiet respectable burgher who forbore to 
reply to him. He might have got the lemons he 
was sent for by paying eighteenpence, but he must 
needs Hing down a sovereign, and quiz the shop- 
man for not having change. ‘The sovereign was 
nt to the barber's next door, and, as ill luck 
would have it, there sat Grabz, the detective, under- 
going the process of being shaved. The incognito 
ivery of the Royal family of England, and the 
musual English coin so boastfully presented, 
aroused the suspicions of the policeman. He 
livined at once that the principal enemy of his 
waster Duke Leopold was in Vienna, and instantly 
‘ook poor little Tim into custody. At the station- 
‘ouse the unhappy tiger resisted for a long time 
al the endeavours of the police to make him betray 
‘he whereabouts of his master; but the Austrians 
‘ere in earnest. ‘The pepper-and-salt frock coat 
ails were raised, the little buckskins depressed, 
ad under the unsparing application of the lash by 
mliceman Haynau, the agonised groom at last 
“bed out the fatal words, “ White Horse.” 

,; We have already seen the result of the con- 
‘sion thus cruelly extorted, in the arrest of the 
Princely champion of Christendom. Worse, how- 
““t, 800n followed ; for in this, as in many other 
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‘cases, Misfortune seemed never tired of perse- 
cuting her victim. When the royal prisoner was 
searched at the station-house, a copy of Guy 
Rardin’s newspaper was found in the pocket of his 
dalmatic ; and in this scurrilous journal, next after 
the leading article, there appeared, in glowing, 
leaded type, the bitterest lampoon upon Archduke 
Leopold that Coeur-de-Lion had ever penned. The 
discovery of this squib threw the mean-spirited 
and vindictive Austrian into such a paroxysm of 
fury that he gave orders directly for a gentleman 
from the Home-office to attend, on the part of the 
Coronet, to watch the proceedings before the police 
magistrate. There was, however, little need of 
this precaution: Richard’s own imprudence gave 
his dastardly enemy every advantage. When he 
was called upon to answer to a charge of vagrancy, 
he folded his arms, and drew himself up to the full 
height of his martial figure, while, looking inef- 
fable scorn at Herr Beek, the worthy Amtman, he 
replied, in a voice of thunder, “ What! answer 
before thee, thou wizen, minikin, horse-hair-tiled 
Rhadamanthus? Marry, that were sport indeed. 
Hark ye, fellow! when Richard of England pleads 
his cause, the jury shall be of crowned kings, and 
God shall be the judge.” 

Herr Beek would fain have replied, with grave, 
mauling sarcasm, that as such courts rarely sat, 
either on circuit or in term time, his majesty might 
as well take it for granted that a tribunal which 
had power to punish had also jurisdiction to try; 
but the words died away upon his lips. No living 
man could see the flashing eye of Coeur-de-Lion 
and not quail beneath it; none could hear his voice 
and not tremble. His worship Herr Beek was, in 
short, thoroughly muddled and frightened, and, as 
is usual with police magistrates in similar circum- 
stances, took both counsel and courage from the 
clerk of the court. After a whispered conterence 
of some minutes, im which the words “five pounds” 








and “ fourteen days” were occasionally audible, an 
assenting nod from the magistrate indicated that 
his subordinate had sueceeded in making up his 
mind for him. It was then announced from the 
bench that the prisoner stood committed for con- 
tempt of court, and a warrant was accordingly 
made out, consigning him to a prison, termed, in 
the idiom of the age and country, the Archducal 
Austrian Fortress of Durrenstein. 

Dismal and dreary were the days now passed 
by the captive monarch in his dungeon. Escape 
was out of the question. ‘The bars and bolts were 
carefully looked to by Baron Hadmar, the ever- 
watchful governor of the gaol, and the black and 
yellow liveried turnkeys were but too faithful 
satellites of the petty tyrant whom they served. 
At first, however, the spirits of the prisoned war- 
rior were kept up by the assurances of Blutegel, 
the Radical attorney. According to that sanguine 
practitioner's opinion, a judicious application under 
the Habeas Corpus Act would infallibly secure his 
client’s instant liberation. But, alas! hope told a 
flattering tale. Advocates Clarkin and Bodson 
were indefatigable in moving the Duke's Lench, 
the Common Fleas, and the Checker, besides the 





Chance-seller’s, and the other Iniquity Courts. It 
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was all in vain; those tribunals were inexorable. 
As soon as either of these gentlemen opened his 
mouth, down came the cut-and-dried formula from 
the bench—*“ That the Court which commits for the 





contempt is the only proper tribunal to decide upon | 
the essence and incidents of the contempt ;” and | 
then counsel would invariably answer, * Yes, my 
Lord,’ and sit down and scribble hastily on the 
brief and hand it over to the attorney. 

The last mentioned worthy, as may be supposed, 
had a hard time of it when he related those re- 
peated failures in successive ten-and-sixpenny con- 
ferences with his client. Generous and liberal even 
to a fault as Coeur-de-Lion habitually was, he could 
not but perceive that his money had nearly all 
melted away, and that he was still as far from his 
liberation as ever. At last, when it was announced 
that the Common Fleas had answered his applica- 
tion as all the other courts had done, his impatience 
and indignation knew no bounds. ‘ Fore Gad,” 
he cried, in the extremity of his distress, “they 
are all ina tale. But thou, caitiff!”"—and he eyed 
Blutegel moodily. 

“ Pooh, pooh!” said Blutegel, as he was making 
for the door, “ you ’ve had quite enough for your 
money, I’m sure ;’ and the ill-fated man so far for- 
got himself as actually to put on his hat in the 
presence of the Plantagenet. 

A heavy fall and a piercing shriek summoned 
Baron Hadmar and a couple of turnkeys to the 
dungeon. Grim and terrible as in the field of 
battle, Richard of England stood in the middle of 
the cell; at his feet lay Blutegel, bleeding and 
senseless. ‘The jailor and his men drew back in 
dismay, ‘“ How now, my masters,’ said the King 
in bitter irony; “by St. George, ye lack not outre- 
cuidance who dare disturb a privileged communi- 
cation between client and attorney. But away with 
him; put cataplasms on his bloody cockscomb. 
The Lion of England preys not upon carrion.” 

The reckless conduct of the exasperated King 
upon this occasion proved eventually more preju- 
dicial to his interests than he could have anticipated. 
He not only forfeited the good wishes of both 
branches of the legal profession and the liberal 
party in the Duchy, but his violence served as a 
pretext for transferring him to the criminal ward. 
Heavily fettered, in a convict’s dress, with the 
number of his cell sewed on it, his hair cropped by 
the prison barber, and wasting away upon the 
regulation-diet of five ounces of sour crout and a 
pint of gruel daily, varied by a crust of black 
bread and two ounces of German sausage on Sun- 
days, lay for weeks and months the preux chevalier 
of the Crusades, and, what he valued more, the 
first gentleman in Europe. He might, indeed, 
have obtained some relaxation of his present hard- 
ships and interested the religious party in his 
behalf, if he had behaved himself properly in the 
prison-chapel, and listened attentively to that excel- 
lent lady the Freifrau Von Klappam, who devoted 
herself to visiting and preaching to the prisoners. 
But Coeur-de-Lion’s nature was ever frank and 
open; he abominated compulsory attendance at 
chapel as much as if he had been an undergraduate 





at Cambridge, and took no pains to conceal his 
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sentiments. He was almost rude to the good Fre. 
frau when she came to his cell, and peevishly told 
her he had killed Saracens enough to make him 
quite easy in his mind, and theretore begged ghe 
would give herself no trouble about him. Accopd. 
ingly, neither as a model prisoner nor as a suffer} 
martyr did the noble Cceur-de-Lion obtain agp 
comfort inside or any sympathy outside the prigop 
walls. 

He might, indeed, have languished there yp. 
heeded to the end of his days if the Emperor 
Henry VI. had not taken a fancy into his head, tha 
the captive King might be considered in the light 
of a bill of exchange, payable at sight by the people 
of England. The Archduke was no less sordjg 
than vindictive, and was easily persuaded to enter 
into the Emperor’s views. A short negotiation 
was concluded, as is generally known, by the latter 
discounting the illustrious captive. 

As soon as the sixty thousand pounds had beeg 
paid down to Leopold, a pursuivant, in the black, 
red, and gold livery of the empire, arrived with 
a prison-van and a warrant for the transfer of 
Ceeur-de-Lion. “Anything for a change,” said 
the captive, gaily and hopefully, as he jumped into 
the van. “All right,’ shouted the policeman off. 
clating as conductor, and the carriage drove off 
bearing Plantagenet away from Durrenstein for 
ever. 

The dreary dungeon he thus left is still shown 
to travellers, and one interesting memento of the 
minstrel monarch is still to be seen there, after the 
lapse of six centuries and a half. Immediately 
over the head of the bed some one of his prede- 
cessors in affliction had scrawled in doggrel German, 


‘* Wenn einer nimmt twas nicht tst sein 
Ho schliesst man thn in kerker ein.” 


Below these rude lines, and signed with the 
initials R. P., the graceful couplet which has now 
become part and parcel of our popular poetry is 
distinctly legible— 


“‘ Be who prigs what isn’t his’n, 
When he’s cotched must go to prison.” 


In the imperial castle of Trifels in the Vosges, 
to which Richard was now transferred, his cap 
tivity was somewhat more tolerable than it had 
been previously. Instead of being in a dungeon 
his apartment was in the third story, and com 
manded an extensive view of the surrounding 
country. The change was at first delightful; but 
days and weeks wore away, and though the sue 
ceeding seasons varied the loveliness of the land- 
scape, Coeur-de-Lion soon found by experience that 
an open window is a miserable compensation fors 
shut door. Aware, too, of the nefarious transaction 
between the Archduke and the Emperor, his mind 
was haunted by the suspicion that there mg 
have been some demur on the part of his people © 
accept him when tendered to them by his preset! 
holder. 

If such were the case, not merely his own hop 
but the credit of his adored England were 1Tté 
trievably ruined, for there was, he well knew, » 
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other party to whom application could be made 
in case of need. ; 

Such a state of things, however, had no existence 
except in the desponding tancy of the captive hero. 
The men of England were as loyal and as solvent 
gs ever; the real difficulty lay in the position in 
which the Emperor found himself. He was, in fact, 
nm precisely the same circumstances as the lover of 
euriosities Who stole Byron’s last letter to Scott 
from the vase at Abbotsford. He p mssessed a 
ewel of great price, but to acknowledge its posses- 
<jon would be to confess himself a scoundrel. In 
addition to this consideration, the character of 
Viscount Palmerin, the English Secretary of State 


‘yreign Affairs, made it still more necessary | 
for } e ’ . 


to proceed with caution. That able Minister was 
n0 less remarkable for his enthusiastic sense of 
national honour than for the energy with which he 
enforced and vindicated the rights of his country 
in all parts of the worid. In Sicily, for instance, 
the contemptible Tancred detained the jointure of 
Queen Joanna, the widow of his predecessor, King 
William, and sister to Coeur-de-Lion, besides having 
most disgracefully falsified his promise to observe 
the Sicilian constitution. A despatch from Vis- 
count Palmerin sent King Richard, with fifty 
gallies of the line, to Messina; and in spite of the 
countenance afforded by Philip, King of France, 
Tancred was obliged to satisfy the British claims 
by a heavy disbursement and a reluctant apology. 
Much the same kind of thing took place in Cyprus, 
where Isaac, the Greek king, had plundered some 
British subjects. Off went King Richard with his 
fifty gallies of the line. Port Lymesol was unex- 
pectedly blockaded, and King [saac was obliged to 
knock under, notwithstanding the storm of diplo- 
matic notes which the French ineffectually pelted 
at Viscount Palmerin. Again, when Princess 
Berengaria had been just brought out by her father, 
King Sancho of Navarre, and was about to be 
sapped up by a needy relative of the French king, 
who wished by this alliance to extend his influence 
inthe Peninsula, Viscount Palmerin saw through 
the scheme ina moment. Off went a king’s mes- 
senger with despatches, and the intelligence that 
Ceur-de-Lion had settled the Spanish marriage 
question by marrying the lady himself, came 
like a thunderbolt upon the Sieur Guy Sot, the 
French diplomatist, who had fondly flattered him- 
elfhe had no equal in fingering red tape, cooking 
a2 equivocal assurance, or tossing up a protocol. 
It was also owing to Viscount Palmerin that the 
French had the wind so effectually taken out of 
their sails at St. Jean d’Acre. That gallant nation 
‘sleged it for months and months in vain. Emir 

ezzir within the fortress, and Soldan Saladin 
dutside, openly talked of making the French king a 
‘ook in their Saracenic kitchens, and cutting up 
the Oriflamme into what Mr. Leigh Hunt calls a 
gentle armour” for the ladies of the seraglio, 
When Richard of England suddenly landed upon 
coast. ‘The Soldan immediately fled into the 


fsert; Djezzar capitulated; and the Union-jack 
Faved triumphantly over the battlements of Acre. 
€ jealous French and Austrian Governments 
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Viscount Palmerin; but grumbling was to no pur- 
pose. He snapped his fingers at them, and told 
‘them what was undoubtedly true, that he was an 
English Minister and not theirs. 

Now it was clear to the Emperor that unless he 
| proceeded very carefully, the active Foreign Secree 
tary would be athorn in his side when he set about 
'realising his heroic captive. On the confines of 
Germany were the Hungarians, proud of their 

recent victory over Walter the Penniless; there 
were the heathen Prussians who successfully resisted 
the charitable efforts of the Teutonic Knights, and 
who accordingly remain with a dash of heathenism 
about them to the present day; there were the 
| Polacks, recovered, under the indolent reign of 
| King Claudius of Denmark, from the severe defeats 
they had experienced from his brother, King 
Hamlet; and, above all, there was the King of 
Boheinia, who as yet scorned to adopt the motto 
“ Tou prey,” and had so strengthened his celebrated 
seven castles, that they might have bidden defiance 
‘to the Seven Champions of Christendom. <A 
despatch from Viscount Palmerin would have 
fallen, like a spark upon tinder, among all these 
warlike nations. The Emperor saw his danger, 
but not the means to avoid it: and while he was 
deliberating, the anxious subjects of Cocur-de-Lion 
knew nothing of their beloved monarch’s captivity. 
In vain had they advertised in the Times, day 
after day, and week after week—* Missing, a 
young man, aged between thirty and forty. He is 
upwards of six feet high, with a rnddy complexion, 
blue eyes, and auburn hair, curling naturally. 
When he left his home, he had on a crimson silk 
tunic and purple silk dalmatie studded with silver 
crescents ; a mantle of ermine, and golden spurs. 
Whoever will give information that may lead to 
his discovery will receive a liberal reward.” In 
vain did Chancellor Longchamp carefully put at 
the top of the second column, “ If this should meet 
the eye of R. P., he is implored to return home to 
his disconsolate subjects, and any arrangement he 
desires shall be effected.” The secrets of a German 
prison are as the secrets of the grave. It was by 
accident alone that the incarceration of Cceur-de- 
Lion was discovered. 

The London season was so bad in the absence 
of the court, that Blondel de Nesle, the most dis- 
tinguished artiste in the orchestra at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, was unable to obtain an engagement of 
any kind whatever. He made up his mind, accord- 
ingly, to a professional tour upon the Continent ; 
and hence it came to pass that on a beautiful May 
morning the ears of the imprisoned sovereign were 
saluted by the notes of the most exquisite hurdy- 
gurdy in Europe. The minstrel played a well- 
known air. The touch of the artist, the tune, the 
song, were familiar to Coeur-de-Lion. At the end 
of the first verse, his deep mellow voice took up 
the réfram — 








“ Buffalo girls, will you come out to night, 
And dance by the light of the moon.” 


“St. Cecilia be my speed,” muttered the trouba- 
dour, turning pale and setting down his instrument ; 
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he paused, “Encore!” was repeated by the same 
voice, from a window in the third story. 

“ Nay, then, it is he indeed,” said Blondel. “If 
thou be’st not a fiend sent to mock me, oh, speak 
to me, my royal master !” 

“Alas, my gentle Blondel,” said Plantagenet, 
who now appeared at the window, “it is but too 
true that 1 am he whom thou callest thy master. 
Better were it, I trow, to be a lowly peasant dally- 
ing with the village maidens of Buffalo than the 
liege lord of merry England, enthralled by a 
dastard German, and forgotten by faithless sub- 
jects.” 

“Nay, gracious lord,’ said Blondel, “ wrong 
not the noble realm whereof thou art anointed 
king. In every minster, abbey, church, and chapel 
thy people pray unceasingly for blessings on the 
head of their noble Coeur-de-Lion.” 

“Pray for me!—pish! will they pay for me ?” 
muttered the King testily ; and then added aloud, 
“Tis well, my good Blondel. St. George forbid 
that I should doubt my trusty lieges. Now, mark 
me! ‘Thou must hie thee hence with the utmost 
speed of man and horse—thou must take ship for 
London at the nearest port; and if thou bearest 
speedy tidings to Longchamp, my mother, and De 
Bohun, the troubadours of Provence shall sing 
that never was king more grateful than Richard of 
England, or minstrel better guerdoned than Blon- 
del de Nesle.” 

“ My ever noble master,” cried Blondel, putting 
his knee to the ground, “the Saints forfend that I 
should ever wish a dearer guerdon than to have 
done my devoir to the knightly and kingly Ccur- 
de-Lion.’ With these words he slung his instru- 
ment upon his shoulder, and after making a lowly 


reverence to the King, strode rapidly down the | 


hill. Richard watched him till he disappeared, 
and then with a sigh returned to the sonnet he was 
composing when interrupted by the music of the 
troubadour. ‘The sonnet, which has been preserved 
in its original I'rench, was an imaginary address 
to a sparrow flying past a prison-window ; and the 
concetto lay in the beautiful reflection that a spar- 
row could tly where it pleased because it had wings, 
while the captive monarch, in consequence of not 
having them. was obliged to stay where he was. 

It was no easy task that had fallen to the lot of 
Blondel. Many a rugged mountain, and many a 
treacherous morass, deep rivers, and a stormy sea, 
were to be traversed before it was accomplished. 
During ten long days he neither slept nor halted. 
Onward, onward he struggled, till on the eleventh 
day morning his haggard and wasted form was 
seen slowly tottering through the ancient court of 
Lincoln’s Inn. ‘The Chancellor was passing to the 
judgment-seat surrounded by his apparitors and 
macers. Blondel summoned up his strength for a 
last effort; he rushed through the throng of 
wondering attendants, whispered a few words in a 
hoarse, exhausted voice to Longchamp, and fell 
fainting to the ground. “By our Lady,” said the 
Chancellor, turning pale, “but this is passing 
strange. I must to the Queen-Mother forthwith. 
See this fellow be cared for. The court will not 
tit to-day.” 
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The conjuncture of circumstances at that tj 
demanded, indeed, most serious attention. Richard’, 
absence had operated on the national mind 4 
closing the Temple of Janus was supposed to do 
upon the ancient Romans. Civilisation indeed haq 
made rapid progress, and the old military spirit 
of the country seemed fast dying away. The wise 
and wealthy burghers, when they met the Normay 
cavaliers, whose lances had borne down every. 
thing before them, from the Thames to tho 
Euphrates, would jeeringly call them “ tajlory 
blocks,” and bid them go work; and 50 averse tg 
violence was a large and increasing body of the 
lieges who were wont to meet at Exeter-hall, tha 
they altogether abolished the penny that had bee, 
immemorially paid by the parish for the destruc. 
tion of a hornet’s nest, and cavilled at the right of 
anybody to kill one of those insects, unless it were 
previously shown to have stung some of the parish. 
ioners. ‘Their games, too, had undergone an alterg- 
‘tion in the same spirit. There were still bulls 
from Spain, anrochs from Germany, and _ bears 
from Russia, to be baited; but instead of attack. 
ing them with the fierce and silent mastiff of true 
| English breed, they plied them unceasingly with 
little dogs that had come into fashion in one of the 
northern palatinates. The sport, it is true (if 
‘such it could be called), was innocent and humane 
‘enough. A pack of the little dogs was brought 
together, and when the word was given, one of 
them was trained to jump on a raised bench and 
bark very loudly at the bears and other animals, 
‘The rest of the pack would chime in with a tre 
mendous bow-wow at intervals, and this was 
called “ exerting a moral influence on,” or “ crump- 
ling up,” the wild beasts. 

Such a state of feeling in the people was not 
likely to suggest any vigorous efforts for the 
liberation of their imprisoned king. In the Govern- 











| e ° e 
‘ment inatters looked still more unfavourable to his 


fortunes. By the perfidious intrigues of Prince 
John and the French, Viscount Palmerin had been 
driven from office and replaced by a northern Earl 
of a very different character. ‘The latter was a 
good and inoffensive man, who drew his salary 
quarterly, and never gave any trouble to the ene- 
mies of his country or anybody else. Whether 
from phlegmatism or want of spirit, it was observed 
that though he might be receiving the severest 
kick from behind, nobody would conjecture from 
his face that he was undergoing either pain or insult. 
He was, therefore, with much justice considered 
very dignified and decorous. 

Things were in this state when the sordid En- 
peror ascertained from his spies that the ruling 
sentiment in Great Britain was, “that if an Eng- 
lishman were sojourning in a foreign land, it was 
most politic to leave him to the tribunals of the 
country and take no more trouble about lnm. 
The hint was not lost upon Henry. It wa 
possible that Viscount Palmerin might return {0 
power, and it would then be of some importance 
to have thrown some semblance of legality over lit 
‘unjust and vindictive incarceration of Corur-dee 
Lion. ‘The princes of the empire were accordingly 
assembled in Diet, at Hagenau, and Plantageneé 
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stood in judgment before that august tribunal. He 
was not altogether unprepared to conduct his own 
egtnse. Since his quarrel with Blutegel he had 
jearned to dispense with the costly aid of the sons 
of Themis. He had acquired experience, and 
sxercised his ability with repeated success in 
several actions which he had himself instituted 
against scribblers who libelled him in his exile. It 
was, therefore, with a keen and practised eye that 
he perused the indictment preferred against him 
for having been accessory to the assassination of 
Conrad of Montferrat. His face beamed with 
honest triumph when he observed that the word 
«feloniously” had been omitted in all the material 

rts of the long roll of parchment on which his 
ste depended. Gracefully and majestically, as if he 
were opening the Parliament of his native land, 
jid he point out the nullity of the indictment in 
consequence of the omission, and the hall rang 
with a loud burst of applause when he concluded 
s speech which had rivetted breathless attention 
jor upwards of six hours. He was unanimously 
declared to have been foully wronged and calum- 
piated, and ten thousand exulting voices ratified 
the verdict. Unfortunately, however, the laws of 
the German empire made no provision for the 
discharge of a prisoner after his acquittal ; or per- 
haps it might be more correct to say, that a law 
bad existed in that country from time immemorial, 
giving anybody who had the power to make a 
prisoner a perfect right to keep him as long as 
was found convenient. It was therefore of little 
avail to Richard that his princely and knightly 
fame was declared to be as bright and unsullied as 
the noonday sun. His liege subjects, in blissful 
ignorance of the peculiarities of foreign law, fondly 
ilattered themselves that the imperial ‘tribunals 
were doing ample justice to him. The Emperor 
was in no hurry to present him to his people. Even 
when that was done, it was doubtful whether they 
would take him up, and the royal captive groaned 
mn spirit as he returned to Trifels under the melan- 
choly anticipation that he might end his days in 
that secluded nook, the incarnation of a castaway, 
dishonoured. bill. 

It wae not, however, decreed that the sun of the 
Plantagenets should set in darkness and disgrace. 
Negotiations were at length commenced, and, owing 
to the dexterous diplomacy of Protocol de Bilk and 
Bete l'Attaché, it was ascertained that a hundred 
thousand pounds was the very lowest figure that 
Henry would take for his illustrious captive. 
Even at this, said that avaricious prince, he was 
iterally giving him away. 

_ Now there were in England sixty thousand free- 
olds, or, as they were called in the language of 
the day, knights’ fees; and in these good old 
‘mes they were rateable only when the king's 
‘Mest son received knighthood, when his eldest 
daughter married, or when the sovereign himself 
"as to be ransomed from captivity. This last 
“ntingency, as we have seen, had now taken place ; 
ind Cour-de-Lion congratulated himself upon the 
‘xeeHence of British institutions and the wisdom 
. Our ancestors, when he gaye “orders that the 
“eholds should pay a pound apiece: the rest of 
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the money might easily be made up by charity 
sermons and penny subscriptions. A difficulty, 
however, presented itself, which utterly upset an 
arrangement apparently so practicable and simple. 
Nine tenths of all taxes in those days were absorbed 
by the expense of collecting them. 

To supply the deficiency, the Parliament, which 
in the Dark Ages consisted exclusively of great 
lords and great landowners, set to work in earnest 
to tax everybody else. All necessaries of life, 
accordingly, from an attorney to a pot of porter, 
were subjected to a heavy excise ; and when the 
middle and poorer classes complained of these 
exactions, they were naturally considered as pre- 
sumptuous as the poultry in the fable, when it 
claimed to deliberate upon the question of what 
sauce it should be dressed with. 

At last, however, these prodigious sacrifices pro- 
dueed the desired result; and Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion set foot on his native land in the month of 
March, a.p.1194. But, alas! it was no longer the 
merry England he had left. <All classes were 
ruined by taxation, or, what comes to the same 
thing, thought they were. The great landowners, 
to be sure, had paid nothing to speak of, and, 
indeed, it would have been unreasonable to expect 
they should. In that age, asin this, no occupation 
was so desperately ruinous as to be the proprietor 
of eight or ten thousand acres of fertile English 
land; and, accordingly, in the first speech that 
Richard made at the opening of Parliament, he 
deplored the distressed state of agriculture with 
such pathetic eloquence, that the great landowners, 
in sheer pity to themselves, unanimously agreed 
to raise their rack-rents a good deal higher, and 
reduce the labourers’ wages to a point below 
starvation level. The traders and mechanics, as 
we have seen, had been completely drained ; and 
even Sir Giles Mopus, the able Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, thought it would be useless to demand 
froin them a sixteenth-fifteenth of their personal 
property by way of subsidy. Parliament, indeed, 
would have voted it, but Mr. Cokker, an old clerk 
at the Treasury, said it would be useless, and that 
settled the matter. “ Yette peradventure Cokker 
erred therein,” says Le Cypherer, one of the con- 
temporary writers on political economy; “ for 
methinks it were as easie to paye sixtene fifteneths 
for a subsidie as to pay seven and twentie shillings 
for a guinea, and that wolde men doe ofttimes in 
ye Frenche war, yea, though it were forbidden by 
an estatute of ye reaulme.” 

It was in vain, however, to discuss the abstract 
question, whether people could pay more than all 
they had in the world. 
reduced to great straits, and lamented bitterly 
that the religious zeal of his people had deprived 
him of the assistance he might have obtained 
from gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion. 
That enterprising and intelligent class of his 
subjects had unfortunately been pillaged and mas- 
sacred to such an extent that, with the excep- 
tion of a few pauperised wretches who still lin- 
gered about Holywell, they might be said to be 
altogether exterminated, Foreign Jews, however, 
were still to be found; and accordingly it was to 
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Isaac of Cordova, the wealthiest of his tribe, that took. Toa guard of sturdy beefeaters, with brigh; 
Coeur-de-Lion betook himself in his difficulties. and sharp halberts, was intrusted the duty of 
From a Portingale argosy, deeply laden with watching over the salety of the monarch’s ruest, 
generous wines and golden oranges, that princely ,The sacristan of St. Clement Danes was iy CO. 
merchant first descended upon English ground at |stant attendance to absolve the sentries, whey 
the Custom-house Stairs; and though vaulted and | relieved from their post before Rabbi Tubal’g 
tapestried halls had been assigned to him in the house, in which Isaac was sojourning; and lest the 
city, proceeded to take lodgings with his perse- | latter should be offended by the spectacle of , 
cuted brethren who dwelt in the pretty little Jew being hunted by the citizens on Easter Mop. 
village of Holywell, then about midway between | day, the time-honoured festival of the season wa 
Westminster and London. prohibited by royal proclamation, under the 
The Londoners crowded the thoroughfares, and | severest penalties. 
their pretty wives the casements, to see the proces- After all, however, Richard had far unde. 
sion as it swept through their narrow streets to the | estimated the deep religious feeling of the people. 
battlemented and purteullised archway of Ludgate. |'To hunt a Jew was, said the churchmen, symbolic 
It was indeed an interesting sight. First came a) of the national opinion prevailing with respect to 
lovely band of Andalusian Gitanas, singing wild _dudas Iscariot. ‘To refrain from doing so would 
but sweet songs, in their native language, to necessarily imply a contrary view of conduet 
the lively accompaniment of castanets and tam-!which even mild Mr. Justice Ion emphatically 
borines. For among the diseases of the realm |said “he did not approve.’ ‘The Conservative 
which Isaac was called upon to heal was the | party, with its usual consistency, talked about the 
dangerous schism that divided the Opera; and the | danger of innovation and the wisdom of thei 
timely reinforcement he now brought of chorus- | ancestors; and the Londoners, with more logie 
singers and figurantes enabled His Majesty’s | and sincerity than either, complained that they 
Theatre to hold its own against the seceders, who | were to be deprived of an invigorating and manly 
had found their ions sacer in Covent Garden. | sport that served agreeably to conclude the dal] 
After these blithe maidens came the rich Jew’s | monotony of Lent. In this state of the public 
favourite mountebank, or jongleur, as he was | mind it was not to be wondered at that a sermon 
called, now jumping up, then falling down, and | or two from popular preachers should throw the 
playing the strangest gambols. Even to the pre- | whole town into a ferment. The excitement was 
sent day the name of the “Spanish active” is | prodigious. 
remembered in the Stock Exchange with affec-| One interesting instance of the spirit of the 
tionate regret. After him came twelve venerable times was to be found some years since in the 
bearded seniors in turbans and oriental robes, | noble anthem composed for the occasion, by Walter 
bearing before them boxes of real Turkish rhu- | de Mapes, the Canon of St. Paul’s, and St. Ernl- 
barb. In the midst of them, on a sorrel mule, and | phus, surnamed the Execrator. It is now destroyed, 
in earnest conversation with Sir Giles Mopus, | with other valuable records, by the rats in the 
rode Isaac de Cordova. The richness of his |Chapter-house at Westminster; or, as some say, 
apparel, the chains of gold that hung about his ‘in the stable of Carlton-house, where valuable 
neck, the diamonds that sparkled and flashed fire | public documents are deposited for safe custody. 
from his fingers and girdle, and above all his | It ran thus :— 
snow-white beard and dignified bearing, made the | 
citizens of London marvel whether the sage they /Smouchicum, quocunque sit, maledicat affatim : 
saw could be of the same race as the abject Saint and angel every one, and may the devil laugh at him. 
wretches whom they were wont to turn out for 
their sport on Taster Monday, and mercilessly 
knock on the head when exhausted and run down. 
As he rode along the words “scrip and discount” 
and “bonus fifty per cent.” were occasionally 
caught up by eager listeners; and as they observed 
Sir Giles Mopus to wince when these mysterious 
terms were repeated with some emphasis by the 
venerable stranger, they ignorantly supposed that 
the business for which the Jew came Was In reality | Ergo sint anathema—lampades prosternite : 
for the propagation of his peculiar creed in merry | May the Jews be thus put out and stink—to all eternity. 
England, and more especially to entrap the souls 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and other poli- 
tical personages. The procession was closed by j 
some two score of Hebrews of all ages, bearing | St. Paul's, and closing with a grand diapason, W 
dusky bags on their shoulders, and making the | the Maledictine Brethren extinguished and threw 
streets ring with the plaintive melody of their |down their smoking torches as if to clinch 
national anthem, “ Clo, clo!" Heamication, may be easily conceived. ‘The mu 
Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, as is well known, was | titude, however, which thronged the aisle conten 
the flower of chivalry and knightly courtesy. themselves by observing, in their native dialect, 
Even had he been otherwise it is not improbable ‘that it was “imensous fine,’ and then moodily with 
that policy would have dictated the course he now |drew to their Lenten meal. It was a little boy 
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Smouchiorum tota gens est abominabilis : 
Damnable their dirty beards, damnable their gabble is. 
( 


S 
Semper odiosa plebs obstat ambulantibus : 
fering their oranges while you wait and want a buss. 


Obsidebant essedas publicas identidem : 
| Poking penknives at us till the new police prevented ’em. 


Et juvant diluculo sepe somnum rumpere : 
Crying Clo! as if you'd rise at six to sell your trumpery. 


The effect of this magnificent anthem, set © 
appropriate music, by Fitz-lugue, the orgamt 
? 
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THE ORIGIN 





from the Charter-house innocently singing the 
infantine hymn, mentioned by Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
«He is risen—all the Jews must go to prison, 
who proved the spark that was to set the populace 
ina flame. “ Ha! say’st thou so, my little man?” 
sid a burgher among the bystanders. “'Thou wert 
best take heed that the Jews treat thee not as they 
did young Hugh of Lincoln, for they are mightier 
than we poor Christians now-a-days.” “ Never, 
never!” responded a hundred angry voices ; and in 
gfew moments a large number of men and boys, 
grmed with such weapons as first came to hand, 
ured tumultuously through Ludgate on their 
way to Holywell. 
it was between six and seven in the afternoon 
of Easter Monday that Ceeur-de-Lion betook him- 
gif to the withdrawing room in his palace at 
Westminster, after making his usual hearty dinner 
—for, as a crusader, he had had a standing 
indulgence to eat what he pleased during Lent ; 
Queen Berengaria being at this time at her beauti- 
ful villa of Nonmiricordo, on the banks of one of 
the Italian lakes, her place at the table was sup- 
plied by the lovely and accomplished Lady Fal- 
enbridge. The spacious chamber was thronged 
with the royal party ; and shortly after tea had been 
handed round, Blondel, the troubadour, took his 
gatas usual at the piano. The company listened 
in breathless silence to the old romaunt— 


Autrefois 

Etait un roi 
Créme de la créme 
Qu’en baptéme 
On nomma 
Cophetua. 

Et tout prés 

De son palais 

Une pauvre fille, 
Mais bien gentille, 
Mendiait 

Et criait : 

Charité! charité! 


As the romaunt proceeds in a similar strain to 
the length of several hundred verses, it was no 
‘mall relief to the courtiers to hear the impatient 
monarch interrupt the troubadour at this point. 
“A murrain,” he cried, “on thy musty French 
ballad of Cophetua and the beggar-girl. Romaunt 
me no romaunts, but sing me somewhat English, 
ai thou knowest aught of the tongue of my brave 
burghers and stout yeomen.” 

In point of fact, Richard himself not merely 
detested English music as all persons of exalted 
tank naturally do, but his fine Norman taste was 
offended by the very sound of the vulgar Saxon 

nguage. In the present instance, however, he 
wished to show his sympathy and condescension to 
the most numerous portion of his subjects, from 
Whom, through the disinterested Parliament we 
lave mentioned, he intended to obtain a subsidy of 
lourteen fifteenths of all their personal property for 

hext twenty years. 

“So please your Majesty,” said Blondel, “1 

ve conned an English sirvente, but, I misdoubt 


We, it shall hardly be to your royal liking.” 


OF EPPING 








HUNT. 





“Nay, sing as thou listest, I will bide the ven- 
ture,” replied Plantagenet. E 

Now it may here be observed that, in spite of 
Richard’s magnificent promises, and the indefati- 
gable zeal which Blondel had shown in his service, 
the poor minstrel, who had pawned even his match- 
less hurdy-gurdy at Frankfort to raise funds to carry 
him to England, was now literally starving. 
When he applied to the King, he was sent to the 
Treasury; the Treasury referred him to the 
Foreign-Office, and the Foreign-Office to the 
Home-Office, till he became desperate from 
repeated disappointments. When he mentioned 
the ill-suecess of his solicitations to the King, it 
was worse still. He met with imperious rebuffs 
when the monarch was harassed and exhausted by 
business ; and when he was in sportive mood, 
Richard would somewhat thoughtlessly rally him 
on “his acquiring habits of application,” or make 
some trite allusion to the romantic attachment 
which Poverty is supposed to entertain for Parnas- 
sus. Asa last resource, the poor artist bethought 
him of imitating the dexterous manoeuvre of Gil 
Blas, when, for much the same reason, he admin- 
istered a neat and appropriate apologue to the 
Duke of Lerma. Cceur-de-Lion was in hopes of 
speedily effecting a loan from Isaac of Cordova, 
and therefore in high spirits and good humour ; 
and Blondel accordingly thought it was a favour- 
able opportunity for him to sing the following 
stanzas to a simple and touching melody which 
keeps its place even in our modern orchestras :— 


Blonvel’s Song. 


Vainly did the Lion fret, 

He was tangled in a net, 

Out of it he could not get, 
Heigho ! heigho! 


As a Mouse came tripping by, 

“Help me!” did the Lion cry ; 

And the Mouse replied, “T’ll try.’’ 
Heigho! heigho! 


“* Mousey, if you nibble these 

Meshes, you shall feast on cheese, 

Bacon-rinds, or what you please.” 
Heigho' heigho! 


Mousey nibbled, Mousey did 

As was by the Lion bid ; 

Of the net he got him rid. 
Heigho! heigho ! 


Afterwards, a week or so, 

Mousey said, “ My funds are low, 

And you talked of cheese, you know.” 
Heigho! heigho! 


Terribly the Lion frowned, 

Terribly his voice did sound, 

And he said, in scorn profound— 
Heigho! heigho !— 


‘Mouse, if you take my advice, 

You will vanish in a trice; 

Impudence [ hate in mice !” 
Heigho! heigho! 
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a3 . 
ba it A titter went round the room as the troubadour| “ What may this uproar mean, Snaffles 9” said 
ain | concluded. Unfortunately for Blondel, the quick} the King to an equerry, who now hastily entera; 
; ear of the King caught it directly. He felt that it} with a look of blank dismay upon his eoyy 





Me yt carriage ! 
a “ Nay, sire: gracious master?” cried the unfor- 
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was aimed against himself, and it stung him to the 
quick. “ Methinks,” he said, slowly but distinctly, 
“Master Blondel is somewhat out of voice to-day. 
‘T'were pity that March winds should mar such a 
dainty minstrel. Le Flunkey, Master Blondel’s 


” 


tunate troubadour, throwing himself at the 
monarch's feet; but the King turned on his heel, 
and Blondel slunk away with the conviction that 
he was irretrievably ruined. He did not deceive 
himself: Coeur-de-Lion never forgave him. Even 
3 as years afterwards, when he was passing through 
Calais on his last unfortunate expedition against 
the Castle of Chaluz, and received from poor 
Blondel, who was living in extreme poverty at 
that sea-port, the humble tribute of a bottle of 
brandy and a pound of snuff, the inexorable 
monarch merely observed to his suite that he 
| wondered how that fellow could get such brandy 
4 and such snuff, and took no further notice of the 
unhappy donor. It is in reference to this passage 
Ni of Richard's life that Geoffrey de Villehardouin 
Nh! justly observes, “ Jamais ce nobil roy noubliaict 
ses ays, aussi il ne comptaict jamais ses creaun- 
clers parmi ses amys.” 
As some gloom had been cast over the party by 
i the ignominious expulsion of poor Blondel, Cceur- 
tik | de-Lion endeavoured to dispel it by putting forth 
ab all that princely affability and power of fascination 
in conversation which had long obtained for him 


} the appellation of the first gentleman of Europe. 

1 He even outdid himself on this occasion, and 

i crowned his success by volunteering the following 

song, Which he said he had composed in his eap- 
f1VItVv — 


PHASES OF SOCIAL EXISTENCE. 
A POEM OF THE IMAGINATION. 
When I’m rich I rides in busses, 
When I’m poor I walks and cusses ; 
When I’m rich my tailor’s civil, 
When I’m poor a dunning devil. 
Tralira, la, la, la! 


When I’m rich I bets on osses, 

When I’m poor for browns I tosses ; 

When I’m rich friends asks assistance, 

When I’m poor they keeps their distance. 
Tralira, la, 'a, la! 


~~ Oe mee 


When I’m rich cigars I uses, 

When I’m poor it’s quids I chewses ; 

When I’m rich the girls all kiss me, 

When I'm poor they cut and quiz me. 
Tralira, la, la, la! 


; “Oh, most lame and impotent conclusion!” said 
a Lady Falconbridge, as she played the last note of 
the accompaniment. 

The King was about to answer the laughter- 
loving dame in the same strain of graceful badinage, 
when a loud tumult in Westminster Hall inter- 
rupted the conversation. 





tenance. 

“ Despatches from Holywell, so please you, 
Majesty,” was the reply of the kneeling courtier, 

The red spot was on Richard’s brow as }, 
hastily perused the paper transmitted by the cap. 
tain of the Beefeaters. “ The picquet at Shoe-lano 
driven in—a reconnoisance en force retiring from 
St. Dunstan’s—Holywell beset by the insurgen 
citizens! Ha! by St. George, we must take ordo; 
with this rabble rout. A horse, a horse, Snaffles' 
Let the gentlemen pensioners march upon Holy. 
well forthwith, and all who love us follow.” ~ 

In a few minutes the hoofs of Coour-de-Lion’; 
destrier were heard thundering through the little 
village of Charing. In a few moments more the 
noble animal was suddenly pulled up at Rabbj 
Tubal’s door. It was a melancholy sight enough, 
though Coeur-de-Lion’s worst fears had not beep 
realised. Isaac of Cordova had been proteeted 
from violence by the dogged determination of the 
Beefeaters ; but the house of Moses Makepeace, on 
the opposite side of the way, had been gutted by 
the mob; and the embers of the fire which had 
consumed his household goods were smouldering 
in the middle of the thoroughfare. The rabble 
had disappeared when its object was effected. 

“Tis well it is no worse,” muttered the King. 
“ Tsaac, at all events, is safe.” 

“ Aye, Sire, and returns to Cordova to-morrow," 
said a voice at his elbow. 

Richard started as he turned and saw the stately 
figure of the foreign merchant before him. 

“ Why, how now, man!” said he; “ though these 
London knaves be somewhat malapert, it were 
shame to our royal hospitality that thou should’st 
make so short tarry in our realm.” 

“ Alas!” said Isaac, “it were greater shame to 
me to abide in a land where my race is marked 
for ignominy and oppression. The blood of Jocern 
and the six hundred who perished with him in the 
dreadful holocaust at York still cries to Heaven 
for vengeance, and the King’s peace, which protects 
the vilest of thy Christian subjects, is as nought to 
the Londoners when they would hallow Easter by 
the murder of a Jew.” 

Cour-de-Lion was deeply touched by the 
pathetic tone and words of the old man, sorrowing 
for the degradation of his race ; and the reflection 
that no loan could be negotiated unless Isaac were 
pacified affected him still more painfully. 

“Enough, good Isaac,’ he replied thoughtfully: 
“be of good cheer, tomorrow we will take counsel 
with our Parliament. When the King of England 
says, Let right be done, neither Jew nor Gentile 
can impeach our justice.” 

In accordance with his promise, Coeur-de-Lion 
directed that the matter should be referred © 
Parliament on the following day; but he soon 
found that he had undertaken a task more dill 
cult than the extermination of a thousand Saracels 
Parliament then, as now, was a remarkably ret 
gious body, and still more desirons of showing that 
it was so, Accordingly, its members were acc? 
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tomed to take the strangest oaths, such as “that a 
jead jackass can't, shan’t, and don’t ought to kick 
the British Lion ;” and as itis of no use to be reli- 
ous unless you can abuse somebody else for being | 
‘he contrary, the Jews had always been favourite 
objects for Parliamentary aversion. 
Lord Fitzderby, in this truly Christian spirit, 
made his brother peers roar with laughter by his 
humorous description of Moses Makepeace as a 
hybrid Jew, and his funny allusions to a four-post 
mahogany bedstead which was destroyed when the | 
rabble sacked the poor upholsterer’s house. | 
gir Alroy d'Izzy, who was known to be of, 
Jewish lineage himself, turned dunghill, as was 
expected, and hardly ventured to say a word for 
his persecuted kinsfolk. 

Sir Robert Hari de Oxford went on, hour after 
hour, monotonously repeating that England was a, 
Christian country, and would cease to be so if the 
Jews were not persecuted ; and even Lord John 
de Roxil, who had won the prize at the septennial 
game of Catch-who-catch-can, by standing on the 
shoulders of a stout Jew called Reuben Redshield, 
was so ungrateful as to suggest that the matter 
should be postponed till next year. 

As, however, the King was very much in earnest, 
the matter was decided to be a ministerial ques- 
tion, and a compensation for his losses was secured 
for Moses Makepeace. Isaac of Cordova, how- 
ever, was still unsatisfied, and insisted that the 
custom of the Londoners on Easter-Monday must 
be abolished before he would enter into negotia- 
tions for a loan. 

The poor King was at his wit’s end. Parlia- 
ment was bad enough, but the Londoners were 
absolutely sublime in their attachment to their 
ancient privileges. It was in vain to observe to 





were never permitted in Paris, or any other well- 
regulated town, it was worse still: their John Bull 
spirit was roused, and they proudly said, that it 
was not the wont of Englishmen to take a lesson 
from Frenchmen. 

Cceur-de-Lion’s patience, never very great, was 
soon exhausted, and with a terrible frown he 
reminded them that they had broken his peace, 
and must expect a heavy benevolence to be levied 
on them in consequence. 

The citizens trembled at these words, and now, 
with bated breath, humbly represented that they 
were ever wont to give their prentices a holiday 
on the day in question, and that they feared the 
young folk would sadly miss their accustomed 
sport. 

Pes that all, my masters?’ said the King, who 
now recovered his good humour. “St. Hookey 
Walker be my speed! for I would not that the 
brave boys of London should remember Coeur-de- 
Lion as a spoil-sport. The fair of Greenwich and 
the stage-play of George Barnwell shall be their 
pastime hereafter as heretofore ; and, that they may 
be cunning of woodcraft instead of their narrow 
streets and alleys, we, of our royal bounty, grant 
them our goodly forest of Epping, as a hunting- 
ground, yea, and yearly a stag of ten for their 
chase, that shall try their speed better than ever 


yet did dog Jew, though he, too, ran for his life.” 


It is hardly necessary to observe that this unex- 
pected liberality of the King was received with 
boundless applause by the citizens. A great day 
for them was the next Easter Monday, and those 
which succeeded for centuries after. 

Epping Hunt still continues to afford a humane 
pastime to holiday folks. Year after year they 
enjoy a laugh at the huntsman who blows what is 
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the Aldermen and Common Council that the sport technically termed “a yard of tin,” while a tame 
was cruel in itself, and that many persons were stag, with a label round his neck, amuses himself 
, knocked down and injured by the tumult it created, , by running about the gingerbread booths, accom- 
and that traffic was interrupted by it. They replied, ' panied by three or four dogs, with whom he is on 
that they never saw any cruelty, that they were the best of terms. 
, never annoyed, that their fathers had never taken | 
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, The custom of Jew-hunting now only survives 

: uitice of any cruelty or annoyance, and the at Athens, under the protection of the Bavarian 
3 jastime in question was the glory of the metro-| Otho and his enlightened Government. : 
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) polis, When they were informed that such things 
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NASEBY. 
BY P. P. 


Tae merits and demerits of the remarkable man | posing to join the army of the Covenanters: and 
whose presence contributed so much to the success ‘setting forward, crossed Huntingdonshire and 
of the Parliamentarians on the memorable field of |Cambridgeshire, giving notice to Fairfax to follow 
Naseby are still as warmly canvassed as ever.|in his wake, but, at the same time, hang by the 
Usurper, hypocrite, dissembler, man of blood,| way, so that the King’s army might be provoke 
arch-regicide, are epithets still as lavishly and as | to follow him, while the two divisions of the Py. 
indiscriminately bestowed upon him as in the days | liament’s forces might, in emergency, readily effi 
of his power. None, however, have ventured to/a juncture. The teint succeeded. Cromwell] hgj 
assert that he did not possess, in common with all) soon the gratification to find that the King haj 
the conspicuous Parliamentary leaders, a more | followed on his traces, encamping at no great dis. 
than ordinary share of courage and resolution, or | tance from Naseby ; and, communicating immo. 
that he ever shrunk from danger in the most| diately with Fairfax, resolved to try at once th 
perilous emergencies. issue of a battle. The Parliamentarians marcha 

all night, and on the 10th of June came into the 


But it is not our purpose to write a panegyric 
upon Cromwell; eulogy or apology are equally | neighbourhood of the King’s camp. Charles, with 
beyond our design. It is enough for us to know) his proverbial incautiousness, had been spending 


—and history furnishes us with examples abun-| some days in hunting, and the first positive intel]j. 
dantly—that Providence is not wont to effect| gence which the army of the Parliament obtaing 
harsh and violent changes by the agency of the/of his exact whereabout was that the King’s amy 
mild and scrupulous. To measure Cromwell by the} was in no order, the soldiers straggling about, and 
ordinary standard of mortality is as futile as it is, the horses of the cavalry at grass! 
absurd ; our business is simply to review the| Colonel Hammond had been sent post to London 
events of a battle in which he performed a con-| with letters to the House, praying that Lieutenant. 
spicuous part, and in which he encountered danger | General Cromwell's absence might be dispensed 
and death without shrinking. with for a short time, as a battle was hourly 
This memorable conflict furnishes another to the | expected. He returned with an approving axswef, 
many comments on the text, “The race is not to/and with a commission for General Cromwell to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” If we bad | command the horse under the Lord General Fair. 
not something like a parallel in the hard-fought} fax. Though each party menaced the other, the 
field of Waterloo in our own days, we could! Parliamentary leaders feared to hazard a battle 
scarcely credit the fact, that in the middle of the/ until the remainder of their foot, which the cavalry 
seventeenth century a body of hastily raised and| had outmarched, had arrived. Fairfax was, » 
undisciplined troops, led by men but imperfectly} usual, active and vigilant: from midnight till four 
acquainted with the art of war, and especially | in the morning he visited the posts. At day-break 
unpractised in command, should put to the rout he was challenged by a sentinel, of whom he 
an army composed of well-trained soldiers, led by demanded the word, having himself forgotten it 
officers experienced in military tactics and bred to The sentinel answered firmly, that his instruction: 
arms. The fact, however, is on record, and has! were, to take the word from all who passed, bu: 
never been questioned. to give it to none. The General’s memory wa 
On reading the account of the movements of treacherous, and the rain, which fell heavily at the 
the two armies previous to the conflict which ended | time, rendered his detention the more unpleasatt; 
in the rout of the Royalist forces, as it is given in| but the sentinel was a Commonwealth soldier, and 
our histories of England, one is at first perplexed) knew his duty. At length the captain of the 
with the apparent inconsistencies. That two con-! guard came to his relief, the word was furnished, 
siderable hostile bodies should be near each other) and Fairfax, rewarding the soldier for his firmness 
for several days together, and yet be mutually | continued his round. 
misinformed as to each other’s movements, seems| About the same time the Royalist horse wer? 
utterly impossible, even allowing for the false | seen in motion, or rather commotion, on Borrough 
reports which rumour raises on such occasions, and | Hill, the contiguity of their enemies having app 
the fears which might have influenced the country rently been discovered, and caused them som 
people to pervert or suppress the truth. | surprise ; while the King’s carriages were observel 
This apparent inconsistency seemsto be explained | drawing off towards Harborough. A council @ 
by Larrey, who assures us that Cromwell reckoned! war was hereupon held by the Parliamentarian 
not on trifling successes, his sole thoughts being | who, while thus engaged, were greatly refres 
directed to the achieving something decisive against | by the arrival of Cromwell with six hundred hor, 
the collective strength of the Royalists; and this! doubtless men of his own selection, a sample “ 
opportunity was now to be afforded him. In this) those “honest young men” of whom he speaks » 
view he was supported by the two Houses. He! significantly in some of his letters. A party at 
accordingly had just previously caused it to be! cavalry was at once ordered to push forward. 12 
given out that he hed marched for Scotland, pur-!the direction of Daventry, and, if possible, obtai2 
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intelligence of the Royalist movements, while 
[reton was directed to fall with his horse upon the 
of the enemy, if an opportunity were afforded 

‘~, The main body of the Parliamentary army 
dunked that of the Royalists on the way to Har- 
porough, and, on the night of the 13th of June, 
came to Gilling. — Here they learnt that Ireton, in 

suance of his instructions, had fallen upon the 
Royalist quarters in the town of Naseby, where he 
took several prisoners and spread much alarm. 
The King moved precipitately out of the town 
gpd made for Harborough, in great consternation : 
here he found Prince Rupert in bed. The impe- 
sous Prince, by Charles's orders, was roused from 
yis slumbers, and a council of war was held imme- 
jiately. The result of their deliberations was to 
give battle to the forces of the Parliament whom 
they by far outnumbered, especially in cavalry, on 
hich they greatly depended. A strange story is 
told of the King’s irresolution and unwillingness 
to fight, arising from a dream which he had at 
Daintry, in which the Earl of Stafford’s ghost had 
twice visited him, and warned him not to engage 
Cromwell, telling him there was one among the 
Parliamentarians whom he would never overcome. 

On the following morning, Saturday, the 14th day 
of June, Fairfax, at daybreak, left Gilling and 
advanced towards Naseby ; by five o’clock his army 
rendezvoused near the town. ‘The Royalist army 
now made its appearance on the summit of Harbo- 
rough hill. It is said that they had been deceived 
byfalse intelligence, and had been misled by stories 
that Fairfax was moving off in the direction of 
Northampton. Making all haste to pursue him, 
they left behind them their ordnance—a circum- 
tance which deprived them of a considerable 
alvantage—and the sight of Fairfax drawn up in 
good order, in a large fallow-field northwest of 
Naseby, convinced them, when too late, of their 
error. 

The Royalist main body was led by the King; 
the right wings by the Princes Rupert and Mau- 
rice; the left by Sir Marmaduke Langdale ; the 
right-hand reserve was assigned to Lord Bard, and 
the left to Sir George Lisle. On the Parliamen- 
wry side, Fairfax and Skippon had charge of the 
main body ; Cromwell commanded the right wing 
aud Ireton the left; Rainsborough, Hammond, 
and Pride, had charge of the reserves. The watch- 
words of the Royalists were “Queen Mary ;” and 
those of the Parliamentarians, “God our strength.” 
The conflict began with great vigour on both 
‘ides. Rupert charged the right wing of the Par- 
lamentarians with characteristic gallantry; and 
though for some time strongly resisted, succeeded 
driving all who opposed him in the utmost con- 
‘sion off the field, pursuing them to a great dis- 
ance, Treton, in the rout, was wounded in the 
ace and in the thigh, and fell into the hands of a 
“oyalist soldier. This, however, was the only 
vantage gained by the King’s party that day. 
“upert followed up his impetuous charge by pur- 
‘ung the flying Roundheads almost to the town of 
“wseby; and there, flushed with the success he 
‘ad achieved, led his men to plunder the train 
‘the enemy, Here, however, he was disap- 





pointed ; the party left to guard the train answered 
the summons to surrender with so sharp a volley, 
that the Cavaliers were constrained to abandon 
their hope of pillage and draw off precipitately. 
Puritan John Vicars, in that strange chronicle of 
his, entitled “The Burning Bush not Consumed,” 
gives a curious and graphic account of Rupert's 
summoning the trains. “The leader,” says he, 
“was a person somewhat in habits like our 
Generall, in a red Montero, as our Generall had; 
he came as a friend, and our commander of the 
guard of the train went with his hat in his hand 
and asked how the day went, thinking verily hee 
had been our Generall. The Cavalier (who we 
since heard for certain was Rupert) asked him and 
the rest if they would have quarter, whereupon 
they cried No, gave fire instantly, making him flie 
for his life and his companions.” Oldmixon says 
the Prince also visited the carriages, where there was 
some good plunder, and with which he and his 
followers were for some time occupied. In the 
mean time, however, Cromwell had forced the 
left wing of the King’s army from the main body, 
and broke them and their reserve with terrible 
slaughter, then, supported by two or three regi- 
ments of infantry, attacked the main body and 
surrounded their foot, who, finding they were 
unsupported by the cavalry, threw down their 
arms and yielded themselves prisoners. The 
King, seeing the day was lost, rode off on the spur 
by the Leicester road, pursued by the Roundhead 
cavalry, and appears scarcely to have halted until 
he reached Cheshire, whence he proceeded into 
Wales. It is said that Charles, at the most trying 
moment, placed himself at the head of his guards 
to lead a charge, when Dalzell, Earl of Carnwarth, 
seizing the bridle of the King’s horse, exclaimed, 
with a round oath, “ Will you go on your death on 
the instant?” The words spread a panic through 
the ranks and paralysed the last efforts of the 
Royalists. 

Rupert, returning to the scene of the conflict, 
found to his dismay that the day had been won by 
the Parliamentarians ; a vast body of the Royalists 
prisoners, and the field showed evidence of the 
short but sanguinary encounter. To re-form his 
men, disordered by the long pursuit, and their 
horses blown, was found impossible. He imme- 
diately fled precipitately, followed by about three 
hundred horse, and succeeded in reaching Bristol. 
His escape, as well as that of the King, may be 
marvelled at when it is considered that the rout of 
the Royalists was so far complete, but may be 
accounted for in the fact that a body of Cavaliers, 
with great gallantry, refused to quit the field, 
remaining drawn up in order, and defying the 
efforts of the Parliamentarians to break them. 

Fairfax, bare-headed (his helmet being struck 
off in the mé/ée), was never more active. Being 
entreated by the colonel of his life-guard, D’Oyley, 
not to expose himself to needless danger, the 
Colonel proffering his own helmet, the General 
replied, “ It is well enough, Charles,” and continued 
his way. Observing the body of horse alluded to, 
Fairfax demanded the reason why they were not 
disnersed, D’Oyley replied that he had charged 
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them twice and had failed to break them. “Then,” | loyalty with their blood on that fatal day, fonp 
said Fairfax, “try them again in front while I fall| lords were mortally wounded, and Rupert and 
on their rear.” The order was promptly executed. | Sir Jacob Ashley escaped with severe contusions 
The charge was sounded; the Roundheads met in| their helmets having been beaten from their heag,” 
the centre of their enemies, and the last resistance | good evidence that they were no skulkers from tj, 
of the Royalists was crushed; but not without a’ fray. : 
few minutes of desperate hand to hand fighting,; Anold man, named Warren, living about thirty 
in the course of which Fairfax himself killed a! years ago at Naseby, used to tell of his gran¢. 
cornet. The standard was snatched up by a/ father’s recollection of this battle. Ie (the grang. 
dragoon of D'Oyley’s regiment, who boasted that father) was then a boy about ten years of age, ang 
he had killed the bearer; but the Colonel, who| was keeping cows in the fields at the time of the 


witnessed the exploit, severely rebuked the fellow 


for his lying and boasting. Fairfax, with great’ 


modesty, bade the Colonel cease, observing that he 
had obtained honour enough, and could afford to 
let the trooper boast. History has hardly done 
justice to the devoted band of Royalists thus 
destroyed, and who, too proud to fly, and scorning 
to yield without a struggle, thus, when the day 
was lost, sold their lives dearly and died glori- 
ously. 

That Cromwell was in the thickest of the fight 
we know from an anecdote which has been 
preserved to us. Advancing at the head of his 
men, a Royalist captain, who knew his person, 
singled him out, and, as they closed after exchang- 
ing pistol-shots, with a dexterous drawing cut 
severed the strap of his morrion, which he suc- 
ceded in tossing from Oliver's head ; but, before he 
could strike the meditated blow, the Captain either 
fell by another hand, or, what is not improbable, 
passed his adversary in the charge, and, in wheel- 
ing about was prevented coming within sweep of 
him again. <A helmet, hastily tossed to Cromwell 
by a trooper, was clapped on his head the wrong 
way in such haste that the hinder part flapped 
over his eyes during the remainder of the fight. 

The loss of the Royalists on this fatal day was 
aggravated by the consequences of such a rout. 
Besides their cannon, ammunition, standards, horses, 
&e., the Aing’s cabinet was found among the spoil, 
and the letters it contained fell into the hands of 
his bitterest enemies. On the bad faith and 


‘fight. He was afterwards present at the burial o 
the slain, which was performed by the count 

people, who came in from the town and all the 
neighbouring villages, but, in some cases, jp g 
very slovenly manner, the graves being too shalloy 
and crammed full. This, on the decomposition of 
the bodies, became very offensive, and caused tho 
grass to grow rank on those spots, which the ceitl. 
cropped close for several years afterwards. They 
graves are still visible, the earth having subsided, 
so that in the rainy season the wet stands in them, 
Occasionally, the gravel-diggers have found humay 
bones in the neighbourhood ; it is not, however, 
quite certain that they are the evidence of this 
‘sanguinary and unnatural conflict, and they may 
| probably be traces of earlier interments in earlier 
and peaceful times. Cavalier and Roundhead thus 
| found the same rude and unblessed grave, the well- 
‘dressed being stripped of their clothes. Among 
‘the latter was the body of a man with a wound in 
‘the breast, which was about to be consigned to the 
earth, when a young woman, the daughter of an 
‘apothecary, observing the hands, exclaimed, “ This 





was certainly a gentleman, and his pulse still . 


‘beats.’ By her direction, wrapped in her under- 
| petticoat, the body was conveyed to a neighbouring 
village, and the wounded man, whose name was 
'Mansell, recovered. It is said that his preserver 
lived with him as his housekeeper until his death, 
'when he left her a handsome annuity. 

_ About a week after the battle the prisoners, 
‘amounting in number to nearly five thousand, were 


duplicity which these letters disclosed enough has paraded through London with the fifty-two stand- 
been already said; his apologists will find a pallia-|ards taken in the field of Naseby, as far a3 St 
tive in the accursed “kingcraft” of the preceding | Martin’s-lane end, where they were delivered te 
reign. It is said that there was also found a/the custody of the green and yellow trained bands 


grotesque wooden image, which the Royalists 


carried about with them, and even paraded with. 


profane ribaldry just previous to the battle, calling 
it “the god of the Roundheads.” 


Ireton, taking advantage of the turn of the tide 


vf battle, offered the man who held him prisoner 
his liberty if he would carry him off safely, an 
arrangement which appears to have been effected 
iv the mutual satisfaction of either party. 

About three thousand Royalists sealed their 





of the city, and different localities assigned them. 
Some bore their lot with fortitude and in silence, 
others vented their loyalty in abuse of their Round- 
head captors, while some protested that they were 
pressed men, and had been dragged into the service 
of the Royalists against their inclination. Its 
‘due to the triumphant party to add that they did 
‘not abuse their victory by the ill-treatment of these 
‘men, but that two hundred pounds were allotted 
for bread and beer to be served out among them. 
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{gap a delightful run of seven days and a half 


fom the Lizard to the mole at Cadiz. The 


« Bay,” as we crossed it, was as smooth as a 
Highland loch, with the exception of a heavy 
wwell from the Atlantic, which tended much to 


the discomfort of Stewart, one of my companions. 
Gordon, however, enjoyed the cruise much, and 
ss he says that he never feels thoroughly happy 
except when at sea, I take peculiar pleasure in 
his society, and regard him as one after my own 


heart. 


Poor Stewart, on the other hand, though a most 


excellent fellow and a “ sound lawyer,” is certainly 


w sailur, and I believe is never more truly miser- | 
able than na fresh breeze afloat; yet he fancies, | 


after some months’ confinement to his chambers, 
yaried only by the dismal and monotonous routine 
of attendance at Westminster, that he gets a certain 
“stock of health” in a shorter time on board ship 


than he could in any other way, and is accordingly | 
not averse to avail himself occasionally of a berth | 


ia a friends yacht. 


You should see him the morning after a blowy | 


night, in order thoroughly to understand how 
little he is suited to adapt himself to the circum- 
stances about him; he will make his appearance 
avout ten or eleven in a black frock coat, and with 
«3 spotless a white tie on as if he were just going 
‘ato court. I often wonder that he does not always 
go about in a wig and bands. “ Well, Stewart, 
how d’ye do? What sort of a night, old fellow, 


eh?’"—“ Oh, very indifferent indeed; I scarcely 
slept at all; I don’t feel at all well.”—* Well, never | 
mind; take a slice or two of that Spanish ham, or | 
some of this vol au vent, or a little of yonder. 
‘dindon aux truffes ;’ you'll find them tolerable in| 
their way.”—“ Oh, dear me! how awkward this 


able is, swinging about. No, no, thank you; I 
won't ext anything. 
tea, With a little lemon in it.” 
bibing this curious beverage he dives back into 


uisown cabin, when at intervals strange sounds are | 
teard, resembling the abortive efforts of a drunken | 


man to imitate the crowing of a cock. You go on 
ceck, and if you return below in a couple of hours 
you find the poor fellow as pallid as his own 
ueckeloth, stretched at full-length on one of the 
‘ilas, wedged up with a lot of pillows for ‘dun- 


¢ 4 . . , ° 
lage, utently poring over divers ominous-looking 
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Ill just take a cup of weak 
Shortly after im- | 


too. Come on deck, Stewart. Here, take the 
glass, and have a look at her; you may go a long 
way before you see a prettier model than she is.” 
—“ Corvette ! corvette! I don’t want to see one; 
I'm very comfortable here; only let me know 
when you see land, that’s all.”"—* Why, how pale 
you look; I believe you've eaten nothing all day. 
Here, steward, bring out one of those patés de 
Nantes we laid in at Cherbourg.”—* Yes, sir.”— 
“Qh, no, thank you, no; the very sight of it— 
Oh, no; if you'll allow me, I'Jl just take a bit 
of toast, and a glass of soda-water or a little 
lemonade.”—* Bless the fellow! Why, I believe 
he never thinks of anything but lemons. No 
wonder you're ill ; why, you'll kill yourself, as sure 
as fate.” 

We spent a few days at Cadiz very pleasantly ; 
and what with lionising in the town, and making 
some excursions into the interior, sketching, and 
so forth, the time sped pleasantly enough. Stewart 
was reviving, and actually began to show symptoms 
of convexity and rubicundity ; he became propore 
tionably more talkative and cheerful, and spoke in 
raptures of the Bay of Biscay, and of the delights 
of a marine excursion! 

Poor fellow, he little knew what was in store 
for him within the next week, or he would hardly 
have shipped himself on board the schooner again. 
Having taken care to provide an ample supply of 
Spanish wine, Bayonne hams, and other needful 
commodities, we got once more under way, and 
stood to the southward, intending to “ bring up” 
for a brief space under the “ Rock ;” but we had 
not left Cadiz many hours when a tremendous gale 
came on, accompanied with violent and incessant 
rain, and the most vivid lightning I almost ever 
beheld; this storm lasted six and thirty hours, 
during which time the wind shifted from N.N.W. 
to N., and from N. to N.E. and by N. As we 
were bound for the Mediterranean, we had con- 
sequently, after having been driven by the gale to 
the southward of the Straits, to make a dead beat 
to windward for more than a day and a halt; and 
‘as most of us on board had had, since we left 
Spain, a pretty good spell of work, I determined, 
now that the wind had moderated very much, to 
run along the African coast until we discovered a 
| convenient place for anchoring. 

Having been unable for some time to determine 








ge blue pamphlets. You approach, imagining, | our course and distance, except by dead reckoning, 


fethaps, that they are new magazines or some 
‘ght periodical, and find to your dismay that they 
te the last five or six numbers of “Dowling and 
“owndes's Reports,” which he is diligently studying. 
Good God! is it possible that a man can sit 
“wn in cold blood and study ‘ practice cases’ at a 


which, under recent circumstances, was necessarily 
liable to error, I was very glad to seize an oppor- 
tunity which offered itself of ascertaining our 
| position by surer means, and I accordingly found 
the longitude to be 3 deg. 34 min., and the latitude 
35 deg. 46 min., whereupon, shaping a southerly 


time like this ? Why, man, we are just half across | course, in about three hours the look-out gave the 


ie Bay of Biscay, and here is a fine French 


Corvette about a mile to leeward trying to hold 
own with us; but it won't do. She’s a clipper, 


' 





first intimation of land on the “lee bow.” 
In another half hour it was discernible from the 
deck, and even Stewart manifested an unwonted 
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degree of activity and eagerness in order to catch 
his first glimpse of the shores of Africa. 

As we neared them, the appearance they pre- 
sented was singular, and certainly unlike that of 
any European coast I know. Bounding the 
intensely blue sea over which we were rapidly 
skimming was a long narrow dusky line, which 
was gradually lost in the hazy distance both to the 
west and east; long low undulating plains of 
bright verdure extended beyond the sandy shore, 
which agreeably surprised us, as we had naturally 
anticipated little more than arid deserts, and wild, 
interminable rocky wastes. Beyond the green 
plains, lofty granite, or more probably limestone 
mountains, with jagged peaks and craggy sides, 
arose ; and as their hue of pale azure blended with 
the rosy tints lent them by the setting sun, they 
formed no unpleasing feature in the grand and 
novel scene which was developing itself before us. 

The first point to which we were enabled, by 
reference to the chart, to give a name, proved to 
be Cape Quillates, or, as the Spaniards call it, 
Caba Quilatas; but almost at the same time, but 
further to the northward and westward, we 
“opened” a little island called the Isle of Alboran. 
{t is little better than a rock, about a mile in 
length, lying N.E. and §.W., and not rising in the 
highest part much more than fifty or sixty feet 
from the water. The lead here giving us no 
indication of danger, and the wind having lulled 
very much, I determined to bring up for the night 
under the lee of this rock, the latitude of the centre 
of which I subsequently found to be 35 deg. 58 
min. 3 sec., longitude 3 deg. 1 min. 7 sec. It lies 
about midway between the very prominent head- 
land Caba de Tres Forcas and Quilatas, that is to 
say, about twenty miles from either; and as the 
land to the southward forms a convenient bay, 
very tolerable shelter may be procured here in 
ordinary weather. 

After getting things in order, and repairing 
some trifling damage which we had sustained 
during the last few days, I landed, with Gordon 
and Stewart, taking half-a-dozen hands with us, 
for the purpose of trying our luck with the “seine,” 
for which there is on one side of the island a little 
creek admirably adapted, the shore being sandy, 
quite devoid of rocks or weeds, and sloping with a 
gradual descent; our first haul was most successful, 
for we captured some fifty or sixty fish, chiefly 
red and grey mullet, weighing from two to six 
pounds each, and, amongst other varieties, some 
resembling ordinary smelts, but far superior to 
them both in size and flavour ; two succeeding hauls 
supplied us with more than we could consume in 
the next two days, although there were the cravings 
of four and twenty mouths to satisfy; and even 
Stewart revelled in anticipation of the red mullet, 
which, he correctly hinted, would prove delicious 
with a little cayenne and lemon! On returning 


on board, we found that he had actually provided 
himself at Cadiz with a small chest of his favourite 
acetous fruit, the juice of which he was constantly 
imbibing. 

We had that day a grand sunset, such a one, 
indeed, as one rarely beholds out of the tropics; 





and long after all, save the watch on the forecast]. 
were hushed in repose, I remained with Gordoy’ 
lingering on deck, unable to tear myself away from, 
the contemplation of the beautiful scene. ~ 

As we were thus pleasantly, if not profitably 
employed, Duncan, one of the anchor-watch foy. 
ward, stepped up to us, and, touching his hat, sgiq 
that he thought he had observed, for some time 
past, a supicious-looking boat hovering about at no 
great distance; the other men could not make 
anything out; yet I fancied that, after gazj 
intently in the direction indicated, 1 could just 
perceive some dark object on the surface of the 
sea; but it appeared either motionless or movin 
very slowly. As, however, I was well aware of the 
nature of some of our present neighbours alo 
this wild coast, I had already directed a sharp look 
out to be maintained, and now sent Duncan with g 
night-glass to the crosstrees for further information, 
In the course of five minutes, he reported that he 
could distinguish three large long-boats low in the 
water, the crews apparently lying upon their oars, 
and scarcely showing their heads above the gu 
wales: they were not much more than a mile and 
a half off. A Scotch lad, who was remarkable for 
his quicksightedness, now suddenly called our 
attention to something approaching in the opposite 
direction; we were not long in satisfying ourselves 
what this object was. It proved to be a low 
sharp-built boat, almost approaching in form toa 
canoe, and manned by two hands; they were 
pulling stealthily towards us, as if for the purpose 
of reconnoitring. I immediately desired every 
man to conceal himself beneath the bulwarks, 
while I took up my station behind the mainmazst, 
steadily keeping a glass fixed upon the canoe. 
Seeing nothing about the schooner to indicate that 
any one was awake, the little boat, whose oar 
were muffled, paddled up to within twenty feet of 
our bowsprit end, where I noticed them rapidly 
interchanging remarks in an inaudible whisper; 
but their remarks were aided by rather significant 
gestures, clearly satisfying me of the nature of their 
visit and of the object of their scrutiny. 

As no living thing could be detected on board, 
and as they seemed determined to satisfy them- 
selves fully as to what we were, they gradually 
pulled close round us, and yet so noiselessly, that, 
had I not been watching them intently the whole 
time, I could not have credited that the oars which 
impelled them were in motion. 

After the lapse of little more than five or six 
minutes our inquisitive visitors, seemingly aatisfied, 
departed; and we saw them now join the three 
larger boats. 

It became at once pretty evident what sort of 
gentry we were likely soon to have to deal with, 
and Gordon fully coincided with me in my opinion. 
As there was not the slightest breath of 
stirring, to get away was, of course, impracticable ; 
and consequently the only thing to be done was ® 
make as rapidly as possible such preparations # 
the nature of the warning suggested, and as the 
time which might probably be allowed us would 
admit of; and as it may possibly occur that the 
details of those arrangements may be serviceable 
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on other similar occasions, I will state fully what 
we did. 
e first thing was to turn all hands upon 
deck, to tell them that in a very brief space of 
ime we were likely to have a piratical attack 
made upon Us, and that I expected and required 
every man to co-operate in repelling it. To this 

weal all cheerfully agreed, except Stewart, 
who, lawyer-like, began to argue upon the proba- 
tilities of the case, to weigh all the different pros 
gad cons, and to urge what he considered strong 

‘ections against assuming a hostile attitude, and 
pegan referring to Vattel, and proceeding to quote 
gveral passages therefrom, to prove that we had 
no right to do what he called “an act of war.” I, 
however, quickly silenced him by turning to page 
992 of that work, wherein it is stated that “'Those 
to whom an injury is done or intended have a 
right to make war.” “As for the conclusion of 
ihe argument,” I added, “we will postpone that 
til to-morrow, having now to act and not to 

As we still had the seine (a new strong net) 
hanging to dry, it struck me that it would form a 
very useful substitute for a boarding netting, and 
[soon had it accordingly doubled and triced all 
round us, giving it, by means of oars and spars, an 
elevation of about six feet on both sides above the 
bulwarks, and supporting it securely in that posi- 
tion by lashing it to the forestay and shrouds. I 
then had all the spare sails dragged out of the sail- 
room stowed and firmly lashed to the top of the 
bulwarks, so as to protect my men as much as pos- 
sible, and render still further abortive all attempts 
s: boarding. Our defensive arrangements being 
thus disposed, it became necessary to consider what 
could be done in the offensive way. Between the 
masts I had, more for ornament than anticipated 
ue, a long French 12-pounder field-piece, pur- 
chased almost at the price of old metal at Brest; 
aud for our amusement we had fitted it with an 
cak-carriage and a small traversing platform, after 
the present approved naval model. The gun, 
though bearing Napoleon’s initial, had never been 
much used, and being richly and elaborately chased 
all over from the muzzle-ring to the cascabel, had 
been, perhaps, originally intended more for a pre- 
fent to some potentate rather than for actual ser- 
vice; however, as we now were fully determined 
upon rendering it available, I began to examine 
to my stock of ammunition. 

Fortunately, sometime before leaving England, 
Ifound that the yacht wanted additional ballast 
aft, and to supply the deficiency had purchased 
about two tons of old lead and about three of iron, 
the latter almost entirely consisting of iron-shot of 
Various sizes ; and as this was all immediately under 
the cabin-floor, it was speedily accessible. It 
Proved, however, to be mostly either of a much 

T or smaller calibre than our 12-pounder 
Tequired ; indeed, the greater part were 6lb. 
and 32ib. balls, From amongst the former we 
on selected enough for our use, and, wrapping 

€m in oakum to diminish the windage, we deter- 
mined to give good weight to our customers by 
putting two of these to each charge, cramming in 
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a canvas-bag-full of leaden balls on the top, with a 
junk-wad over. Of powder there was abundance, 
and we speedily filled a few extemporary cartridges, 
delivering them into the custody of Campbell, an 
old man-of-war’s man, who was dubbed gunner for 
the occasion, and, in common with the rest of the 
crew, was in a state of inexpressible delight at the 
notion of a “brush.” To them, indeed, neither 
the force, character, nor numbers of the attacking 
party seemed of any moment; they looked upon 
the whole proceeding as a capital bit of fun, only 
hoping that the alarm would not prove a false one, 
and not considering that, if our anticipations were 
well founded, we should probably have a hard 
struggle for life. 

Slung on either side of the cabin were a dozen 
good serviceable percussion carbines, about as many 
pistols of the same bore, an equal number of bright 
boarding-pikes and short cutlasses, and our own 
well-used fowling-pieces. While I had been en- 
gaged on deck, Gordon had taken down the fire- 
arms, wiped them out, loaded them carefully, and 
distributed them amongst the crew, which, including 
steward and cook, numbered twenty-two men and 
two boys. As the cook was not a very pugnacious 
looking person, he was ordered to get his fires 
alight, and his coppers filled without delay, for a 
purpose which will be apparent in the sequel ; the 
two boys and the steward were directed solely to 
load the fire-arms for the others as they were dis- 
charged ; while Stewart, who did not at all seem to 
relish the fighting part of the business, was requested 
to prepare linen, bandages, and restoratives for 
those who might chance to be hit. The available 
force thus comprised nineteen of the crew, Gordon 
and myself—that is to say, twenty-one hands. 
Campbell and three others were stationed at our 
long gun, five other men were deputed to serve 
two little brass signal guns of about two inches 
bore, which we had loaded with musket-balls, and 
were likely to be of some little utility at close 
quarters, though their appearance, it must be owned, 
was not very formidable. 

Having made all these dispositions, which did 
not altogether occupy much more than half an 
hour, I hailed the man aloft for information as to the 
movements of our expected foes. To our surprise, 
however, he said that he had for some time wholly 
lost sight of them; that the four boats seemed to 
have disappeared, and that nothing was discern- 
ible on the surface of the sea around but the island 
before mentioned. This puzzled us much, but 
appeared to relieve Stewart's mind greatly; and 
he even commenced joking upon the absurdity of 
all “our warlike demonstrations against a parcel 
of poor, harmless, and unarmed fishermen.” “I 
told you so,” he said, “ but you wouldn't believe 
me; and here, instead of having been comfortably 
in bed all this time, you've been harassing the 
sailors and knocking yourselves up, loading guns, 
sharpening pikes, and other absurdities of that sort. 
Come, J shall turn into bed; I’ve had enough of 
this., Good night.” 

So saying, he disappeared into his cabin, and in 
ten minutes was snugly coiled between the sheets. 
I was beginning to think that he might be right, 
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after all, and was debating as to the expediency of 
sending all hands below, with the exception of the 
watch; but Duncan dissuaded me strongly, saying 
that he had reason to know well the character of 
the maurauding villains along this coast, having, 
seven years previously, been desperately wounded 
in an attack which they made, not many miles from 
our present position, upon a merchant-vessel in 
which he was, and which they surrounded, when 
becalmed at night, between Restinga and the Zal- 
frin Islands. I determined, therefore, at any rate to 
profit by the old man’s experience, and not to be 
caught napping ; so, after a conference with Gordon, 
we agreed to keep on our guard for another hour 
at least ; and, as the moon was still high, nothing 
could approach us unperceived, and we felt pretty 
confident as to our capability of giving the rascals 
a warm reception if they succeeded in getting along- 
side. 

Meanwhile, as every man thus at quarters was 
lying on the deck, I thought no harm could arise, 
so long as we kept a keen look out, in serving 
round to all a ration of cold beef and a stiff glass 
of grog; in accordance with ‘the old proverb, 
“that an Englishman never likes fighting on an 
e1npty stomach.” This seemed a welcome mandate, 
and the hungry fellows disposed of the provender 
almost as fast as it was served out, so eager were 
they for the fray. It gave both Gordon and 
myself much pleasure to observe the confidence 
and total absence of apprehension on the part of 
all on board, and to reflect, at the same time, that 
we had effected all that could have been done in 
the way of preparation, and must now, under 
Providence, calmly abide the issue. I took the 
opportunity of addressing the men, disclosing my 
plan of operations, and winding up by reminding 
them that if I found a contest inevitable, it was 
my intention to defend the yacht to the last, as 
there was no chance of quarter from those piratical 
knaves, who never either grant or expect it. 

Scarcely had I concluded my observations when 
one or two voices forward announced that five 
large boats had just appeared from the opposite 
side of the island, and were pulling towards us 
under its shade; but this did not conceal them 
long, for as they emerged into the open moonlight 
we could distinctly perceive that they were each 
impelled by the stroke of ten stout oars, and con- 
tained from five-and-twenty to thirty men a-piece, 
whose long glittering matchlock-barrels we could 
now plainly count. It was pretty clear, therefore, 
that, after scrutinising our appearance, and satis- 
fying themselves as to our detenceless state, they 
had been, under cover of the island, concerting 
their scheme of attack, anticipating an easy booty. 

However, as my craft, which had cost me a few 
thousands, was not going to be given up without 
“a few remarks on the part of the defendants,” as 
Stewart would have said, I now issued my final 
instructions, peremptorily commanding every man 
to lie down out of sight, until I gave the word to 
fire, after which they were especially enjoined not 
to throw away a shot. 

Gordon now whispered that he made out, with 
the glass, 127 heads. “Heavy odds, is it not?” 
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he added, “ and they seem all armed to the 
too; never mind, we shall see what the Morning 
will bring forth.” 

The hostile band approached, for some reasop 
much more slowly than I could account for: they 
pulled a very short, measured stroke, and, foolishly 
enough for themselves, but most luckily for 
the five boats were all in a cluster together, ang 
advancing in the direction of our starboard-bow. 

Meanwhile, all was as yet tranquil on beard the 
schooner, the matches for firing the three brag 
guns were slowly burning concealed in tubs: the 
cabin-light had been long since extinguished, ang 
every man was reclining at his length on deck, ag 
breathless almost as the dead. 

I now, however, motioned to one of the hands to 
hoist up a few feet of the net so as to enable me to 
take a steady aim with the twelve pounder, which, 
with the assistance of Gordon and two others, I 
had got to bear beautifully upon the enemy, 
depressing the muzzle with the elevating screw at 
the breech as they neared us, and covering with 
the sight the leading boat. “Just take a glance, 
Campbell,” I said ; “I think that we shan’t waste 
much powder this time, at all events.” The old 
seaman ran his keen grey eye along the gun, 
leaning at the same time with one hand on the 
carriage, and chuckled with inward satisfaction as 
he whispered, “ Capital; oncommmon ; that'll do, 
sir, that’ll do; shall [ fire?” *No, no,” I replied; 
“Jet them come within one hundred yards, so that 
as soon as we've given them two rounds from this 
brazen serpent, the carbines will come into play. 
Silence there, men, for your lives!” It was, I 
own, a strange and singular emotion that animated 
me at that hour. The fact that one was about to 
consign a number of one’s fellow-creatures to 4 
bloody death—that there, beneath’s one hand, were 
reposing a few cold motionless globes of iron and 
of lead, which, in a few seconds more, would be 
rending flesh, and crashing bone, as soon as my 
lips should utter the fatal word, was for a moment 
certainly a painful thought; but all other con- 
siderations were in an instant banished when I 
reflected that the lives of all around me were at 
the same time hanging on a thread; that I was 
acting under a grave and serious responsibility, 
and that, if my means of defence failed, every 
throat on board the yacht would be cut, including 
that of a most inoffensive yet loudly snoring bar- 
rister below. Moreover, I was satisfied beyond a 
doubt that those who were thus audaciously pro- 
ceeding against us were merciless robbers and 
wholesale murderers, whose foul deeds of crime 
had doubtless merited capital punishment long 
since. 

Then succeeded the pleasurable feeling that all 
must have experienced who have known the 
delight of outwitting a villain who has been plot- 
ting their ruin; the hope, moreover, that one was 
shortly on the point of avenging the fate of hun- 
dreds, perhaps, whom these monsters had consigned 


to a horrible doom, and of ridding the world for » 
ever after of the baneful presence of some of these » 
pirates; and, finally, came those memorable and: 


conclusive words to mind which a gallant captain 
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uttered to his men, as he pointed to their advanc- 
ing foe: “Remember, my lads, if you don’ tkill 
them, they'll assuredly kill you.” 

Without the slightest compunction, therefore, 
snd without the smallest regard to the opinion 
either of the Peace Society or the Aborigines 
Protectionists, I renewed from a flask in my hand 
the priming of the twelve pounder, and gave the 
long expected word, * Fire !” 

A bright, clear, thin column of flame flashed 
simultaneously from the vent, vertically through 
the night-air ; a broader, wider, ruddier, and more 
dazzling flash burst from the muzzle, illuminating 
the whole scene, far and near; the little schooner 
heeled over to the recoil, and the deep, loud, clear 
ring of the metal, mingled with the boom of the 
report, rolled echoing and reverberating over the 
placid water as the white smoke curled over our 
heads. 

True, steady, and sure had been the aim. A 
shriek, a piercing shriek of pain; a yell of agony 
and of despair; of bafled rage and howling curses, 
mingled with the crash of timber, the splash of 
water, and the whistle of the shot—burst upon the 
ar,and reached us ere a few seconds had elapsed, 
together with some dozen or two of ill-directed 
musket-balls, that passed harmlessly above us 
between the masts. 

The twelve pounder was speedily ‘oaded again, 
but this time with one 6lb. ball only, together with 
abag containing about as many pounds of musket- 
bullets. 

“Shall I tip ’em this lot, sir?” said Campbell. 

“Yes, aim well at the ‘brown’ of them, and 
fire.” 

This shot and the first had evidently done great 
execution, for one boat was sinking fast, and another 
could hardly be kept afloat; but the rest showed 
no symptoms of retiring, and, as the group were 
uot now much more than eighty yards from us, 
we saw the unwounded scramble from the boat that 
was fast settling down into the others, and point 
with gestures of defiance at ourselves. 

“Now mind, my lads, be steady !” I cried ; “the 
worst is yet to come. ‘These rascals still number 
tive to one, and you may rely upon it they’ll fight 
like devils; so ply them well, don’t throw a shot 
away. I see two of you have just fired at least 
our feet too high. Now, watch my aim. You 
¢ that pair of dingy-looking fellows pulling the 
tow-oar in the leading boat ?” 

Iraised my trusty double-barrel at the moment, 
aud, taking a steady but rapid glanee at the afore- 
‘aid objects, soon saw that they were hit. One 
ian started as the ball entered his back close to 
te spine, and, giving an agonising shriek, dropped 
8 dar, and fell forward upon his fellow-victim, in 
¥hose guilty head the other bullet had apparently 
lodged, for he betrayed not the slightest symptom 
f motion. « Now, Gordon,” I said, “there are 
4y two first shots; let me see what you can do!” 

The loss of the two oarsmen, and the well- 
d peppering of the carbines, seemed to 
“agger the party in this boat, and they remained 
“dionary at about five-and-forty yards’ distance 
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men’s practice improved visibly, and their shots 
were telling most admirably. Every now and then, 
as they observed a pirate fall, they gave a thunder- 
ing cheer, laughing all the while at the awkward 
way in which the enemy tried to reload their 
clumsy matchlocks in the crowded boat; but they 
were no contemptible marksmen, and if our bul- 
warks had not been swell protected, we should 
have had many more casualties. As it was, three 
men were already wounded, though but slightly ; 
and the balls were rattling past us merrily and in 
rapid succession. 

“T think,” said Gordon, “one round from the 
‘long Tom’ will finish that boat ;’ and, waving to 
our men to fall back, he fired full at her broadside, 
which was just exposed. Unluckily, the muzzle 
had been too much elevated, and the round shot 
bowled harmlessly over the heads of the people in 
her, though a handful of the grape evidently stung 
them smartly. Campbell now tried his hand, and 
with signal success, for he cut her right in two, 
driving fifteen feet of her gunwale into the air 
beyond. The three uproarious cheers which 
greeted this performance were hardly silenced, 
when our attention, which had hitherto been 
directed towards the boat thus happily destroyed, 
was called to the port side of the schooner by a 
shout from one of the men, who roared out, “ Holy 
Father of Moses! but here’s more of the dirty 
rascals, and bad luck to them! Do they think that 
we've got nothing else to do but to be blazing away 
at their ugly carcases all night? It’s little mercy 
I'll show ’em, anyhow, for murdering my night's 
rest.” 

True enough it was. Two boats, crowded with 
grim-looking vagabonds, were straining every 
nerve to surprise us, keeping all the time almost 
in a line with our bowsprit, so that we could not 
anyhow get the brass gun to bear upon them. 
Finding they were discovered, they bent their 
backs to the quivering oars with redoubled energy 
and loud cries. 

The two remaining boats, which were appa- 
rently stronger than any of those which we had 
already disposed of, were rapidly approaching, and 
I observed that one actually had a small gun, 
apparently about the size of a four-pounder, 
mounted in the bows; close behind which stood a 
gigantic coal-black rascal, with one foot balanced 
on the gunwale, and holding the lighted match in 
his hand: he was evidently waiting just before 
they boarded to drive in our bulwarks, and thus 
make an opening for his comrades. “ A sove- 
reign,” I cried, “ for the man who picks me off that 
villain!” He offered an excellent mark, as he was 
not more than thirty yards off, and his inky carcase 
stood out in bold relief beneath the unclouded 
moon: two carbines exploded as if pulled by one 
trigger; and the sable varlet, falling back wards, 
disappeared with a splash. “ Hurrah!’ shouted 
the schooner’s men; and a yell of mingled grief 
and rage was the death-dirge with which the 
pirates saluted their sinking messmate. 

Matters were now beginning to look serious, for, 
at the same instant, the two pirate boats closed 
with us on either bow, their occupants yelling like 





“ta brief space, affording a capital mark. Our 
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£0 many angry demons, and delivering a deadly | buckets of boiling water from the galley fire he 
fire as they grazed our stem. Two of my men} dispersed the scalding liquid liberally over them 
fell to this discharge—one, I am sorry to say, never | and they fell back screeching into the deep. 
to rise again; and Stewart, who had been standing} All parties seemed by this time to have hag 
near the companion, evidently bewildered and} enough, and our discomfited assailants manifested 
horror-struck at the whole affair, received a bullet} at last a disposition to retire, which the men on 
through his night-cap, which so terrified him that board the yacht no sooner perceived than, exaspe. 
he dived into the cabin, like a rabbit into his hole,! rated as they were by the murder of their ship- 
and showed no more that evening. mates and the atrocious conduct of the pirates 

I must own that I was greatly amazed myself at! they loaded and fired at such a rate that J really 
the audacity of our assailants, who, though we had| thought some accident would have occurred 
destroyed three of their boats and slain some thirty | amongst themselves in consequence ; however, J 
or forty of their number, still fought on as despe- did not attempt to restrain them, as I considered 





rately and savagely as ever. I believe at this|}no punishment too severe for these truculent 
crisis it was the netting alone which saved us from | savages. 
destruction, for though they strove hard to cut it, This warm small-arm practice had the advantage 
to force themselves through it, and to tear it down, ! of quickening their movements, and we soon had 
so well had it been secured, that it resisted all their | the inexpressible delight of watching their disap 
endeavours, and held them at bay while we worked | pearance behind a knoll which rises to a height of 
at them from behind it with boarding-pikes and/| some sixty feet at the south-west extremity of the 
— aren: sieit ' a = of —— —— gn Pa assured 
ne or two had already contrived to craw! up) that they were not mm a state moiest us more 
to the bowsprit, and were hacking furiously at the | after the severe chastisement just inflicted. 
netting when they were luckily picked off by the; The next important duty which devolved upon 
small arms; but it seemed as though we could not! me was to attend without delay to the condition of 
much longer continue to hold out against such! the wounded. Two of my best men, as I men- 
numbers. They were provided with a quantity of} tioned before, were slain, and we now laid them, 
slender but exquisitely sharp spears, from twelve! for the present, side by side, throwing an ensign 
to fourteen feet long, with which they thrust very| over them; a third had been shot through the 
effectively through the netting, and annoyed us! lungs, the ball having traversed his chest and 
greatly. Two of my men were already killed and} lodged apparently either in or near the spine. 
eleven wounded. Gordon had had a spear thrust} Even with the little knowledge of surgery which 
through the left arm, which pained him very) I possessed, I saw that his case was hopeless; he 
much; but he was singularly and providentially | was writhing in great agony, breathing heavily, 
protected from a much more serious mishap. He, with a strange wheezing or sobbing noise, unable 
was in the act of taking aim with a carbine at a_ to articulate, and his contortions were most painful 
fellow who was much too active with his spear, | to behold ; I had him carried into my cabin and 
when a matchlock ball, discharged from a villain in’ laid upon the bed; but he signed to us that he 
one of the boats, whizzed close past my face and | could not bear to remain in a recumbent position, 
—_ no P ——— : a ong ZH ; = oS _—_ pin hey it was 
e interchanged a momentary but significant) clear that, 1m addition to the desperate injures 
glance, as he cried, “Who fired that shot ?” The which he had sustained, internal hemorrhage was 
miscreant was pointed out ; and in one second more going on, and that he must inevitably soon suc 
Gordon's carbine-ball was buried in his chest. cumb. We did all in our power to mitigate his 
Notwithstanding all these hints, however, the sufferings, but the only thing which seemed to 
vagabonds showed no symptoms of making them- | give the slightest relief was laudanum, adminis 
selves scarce, but seemed bent upon coming on/ tered in large doses, and I have been more than 
board, at all hazards. | once astonished at the quantity of this powerfu 
Campbell, hitting upon a fortunate device, happily | narcotic which a person in a state of acute bodily 
came to my aid; and, rushing below, hastily tore pain can take without its being attended with the 
up part of the loose cabin-floor, and dragged from ordinary consequences. On the present occasion 
amongst the ballast a couple of thirty-two-pound I gave our poor patient a large wine-glass full, 
shot ; watching his opportunity, he hove them) which did not even bring on sleep, but simply 
dexterously through some of the large rents in the | produced a temporary soothing effect. 
net, and they plunged through the thin bottom of | He lingered, to our surprise, until the evening 
one of the boats, which, in a few minutes, filled and of the next day, when he sank into a state 
went down, The fellows in the remaining boat, | collapse, from which he never rallied. 
embarrassed by the attempts of their drowning com-| Our other cases were, happily, far less serions, 
panions to save themselves in the only boat now | though there were some ugly stabs, gashes, 
left out of the five, ceased firing, and sheered off to! contusions, which we treated in the simplest man 





a short distance, whilst we plied them remorse-| ner; and I am glad to say that in a few days 

lessly with shot and missiles of every description. | were going on most favourably. The men them- 
Some of those in the water made frantic efforts | selves, though much affected by the loss of 

to clamber up into the chains and shrouds, but the | messmates, made light of their own ailments, 

cook intimated that this could not be allowed ; for,| joked each other about their bandages, plasters 

appearing opportunely on deck with a couple of{ and patches. 
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SCOTTISH DRUNKENNESS. 


« His hero was a desperate and Scottish drunkard!" the speeches delivered at a series of meetings lately 
This startling expression, making “Scottish” the , held, the eye catches things like this :—* Scotland, 
climax even of “ desperate” in matters drunken, is ladies and gentlemen, is the most drunken country 


that chosen by the calm and judicial Wordsworth 


to express at once his sense of Burn’s courage in 
resenting such a hero as Tam O'Shanter, and his 


appreciation of Scottish failings. 


We might, perhaps, have never thought of 
yoting such a savage remark, save for the purpose 
of indignant denial, or even fierce retaliation, in 
gceordance with the Scottish motto and practice, 
«Nemo me impune lacessit ;” but, strange to say, 


, in Europe. (Great applause.)” Even those who 
ordinarily hold up Scotland as an example to the 
world have been, in this case, smitten with the 
| prevailing epidemic of self-accusation. The very 
organ of the party that usually speaks of all Christ- 
endom, save only Scotland, as lying in idolatry, 
infidelity, and wickedness, is now erying out 
(Witness, newspaper, Dec. 28, 1849), “ Scotland is 
at present the most drunken nation under the face 


our client and country insists on pleading “ guilty,” | of the sun.” 


snd does so in tones so loud and peremptory, that | 


How is all this? Can it be that, after all, there 


there seems really nothing for it but to take “our is no meaning nor feeling of se/f-accusation in the 


guld respected mither at her word.” 
history of the confessional does not furnish an 


instance of sin being acknowledged with such 


fullness and readiness—we might say, exaggeration 
and eagerness—as the sin of drunkenness has been 
confessed with, for several months, by the press 
and public meetings of Scotland. Orators have 
contended with orators, and editors with editors, 
who should make the strongest assertions regard- 
ing the enormity of the national drunkenness; and 
the stronger and more sweepir the accusation, 
the better was the nation plea All through 





* Although not quite strictly apropos of our present purpose, 
ve are tempted, in the confidence of so contributing a mite to the 
reader's amusement, to point out the ludicrously cruel manner in 
vhich the late laureate, in the little-known passage from which we 
have above quoted, maltreats the glorious lines of Burns, dulling 
his humour, prosefying his poetry, and twaddleising his vigour. 
“Who but some impenetrable dunce,” he truly and admiringly 
wks, “or narrow-minded puritan in works of art, ever read with- 
out delight the picture which Burns has drawn of the convivial 
aultation of the rustic adventurer, Tam O’Shanter? The poet 
fears not to tell the reader in the outset that his hero was a des- 
jerate and Scottish drunkard, whose excesses were frequent as his 
opportunities :— 

**For, frae November till October, 

Ae market-day he was na sober.’ 

This reprobate sits down to his cups while the storm is roaring, 
aod heaven and earth are in confusion .— 


“* The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last ; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast,’ &c. 


The night is driven on by song and tumultuous noise :— 


“©The nicht drave on wi’ sangs and clatter.’ 
= > a and jest thicken as the beverage improves upon the 


“* An’ aye the ale was growing better.’ 


The whole |case—that in accusing “Scotland,” the accusers 


mean nothing against themselves, but only against 
‘the country generally, of which they are but the 
redeeming salt? Surely not; for these being, as 
‘they claim, the men who sway and represent 
public opinion, they cannot be held blameless of 
‘the sins of the public over whom they exercise 
‘such control ; and so, by all their accusations, they 
accuse themselves of having at least failed, on one 
| great point, to exercise their influence aright and 
effectively. Or can it be that these self-accusatory 
and denunciatory wailings have in their motive 


_|something of the Maworm spirit, “I likes to be 


' despised.” Impossible. Mawormism is a thing 
unknown north of the Tweed. Be the motive, 
however, what it may, there can be little doubt— 
or, if there is any, we are about to try to dispel it 
—that these confessions are, in the main and in 
substance, melancholy truths. Perhaps we shall 
not be thanked for thisconcurrence. It is Hannah 
More, we think, who tells a story about a prayer 
or “revival” meeting, at which a leading local 
saint, having openly and loudly declared to Heaven 
that he was a great sinner, a cheat, a profligate, 
and everything that is vile, an honest farmer, who 
had happened to drop in, stepped forward to say 
that, in case his neighbour's word should be 
doubted, he could conscientiously corroborate 
every word that Mr. So-and-So had just said 
about himself, for he had lived beside him twenty 
years, and never knew a more accomplished raseal ; 
in return for which corroboratory evidence, the 





vine fidelity archly bends to the service of general benevo- | 
“*The landlady and Tam grew gracious | 
W?’ favours secret, sweet, and precious.’ 
9 is not absent, but wearing the mask of social cor- 
_ “The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus.’ 
And while these various elements of humanity are blended into’ 
wwe proud and happy composition of elated spirits, the anger of 
‘empest without doors only heightens and sets off the enjoy- 
meat within :— 
“*The storm without might rair and rustle, 
By Tam did na mind the storm a whistle.” 
Ss impossible to perccive what use Wordsworth could think 
Was in thus or worst part of himself iuto juxta- 
with the best of Burns; but the amasement that is in it 


hot require pointing out. | 


humble and contrite penitent knocked the witness 
down, and afterwards prosecuted him for slander. 
It is to be hoped that no such return will be made 


‘for the corroboration we now offer and proceed 


upon—that though we Scotch have been stupidly 


‘magnifying ourtransgressions, and going obstinately 


astray as to a remedy, yet we really are, as rega 
this vice, a bad set, and much in need of mending. 
Before proceeding to examine what is the real 
degree of our guilt, as compared with other 
countries, and to consider in what direction we may 
look for a remedy, a few hasty words seem required 
on the point, whether the use of intoxicating 
beverages—i. ¢., beverages that intoxicate if yor 
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take too much of them—is of itself a vice, an evil 
that should be struck at; or whether all that we 
should trouble ourselves about is the abuse. When 
one comes more closely than usual to reflect and 
observe, the way to a decision on this point is not 
so easy and clear as to most persons it seems. ‘T'o 
the one side we are dragged by the sanction and 
authority conferred by the custom of all nations 
and ages; by the immorial strains of poetry by 
which that custom ie commemorated and asso- 
ciated; by certain delights, and even medicaments, 
it at least seems to bring, till, spite of the ravages 
caused by its excess, we persuade ourselves that it 
is a blessing which we have scarcely a right, even 
could we find the inclination, to cast away from 
us. To the other side we are dragged by the spec- 
tacle of the miseries which its abuse inflicts on 
individuals and communities, till, spite of teetotal 
folly and bigotry, we elmost come to regard it as 
a thing accursed, to be tee-totally abhorred and 
abandoned. 

There cannot be a doubt that, whether or not 
circumstances may ever call for the users to abstain 
for the possible benefit of the abusers, the use of 
stimulating liquors has something in it pleasing to 
the heart of man. It not only invites by imme- 
morial usage, pieasant association, and the absence, 
at least, of any religious prohibition, but it seems 
to supply a natural and universal craving or appe- 
tite. ‘The very earliest portion of sacred history 
records instances of its abuse, yet always speaks of 
its use as universally prevalent, and never with a 
prohibition, sometimes even with a commendation. 
How the heart of man, surely not merely because 
it is desperately wicked, warms to the kindly 
injunction of the Preacher, Ecclesiastes, “ Go thy 
way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart.” How remarkable, too—how 
suggestive of the duty to approach the consideration 
of the whole question with caution and charity—is 
the fact, that the Scripture speaks of stimulating 
drinks as specially, or almost exclusively, a medi- 
cine and comfort for the poor and wretched. “ It 
is not for kings to drink wine, ner for princes 
strong drink ; give strong drink unto him that is 
ready to perish, and wine unto those that be of 
heavy heart; let him drink and forget his poverty, 
and remember his misery no more.” ‘These 
references are not made so much by way of ad- 
ducing Scripture ordinances or even permissions 
for the use of wine and strong drink, but rather to 
show that even among the fathers of the world the 
custom existed much as it exists now, for the same 
uses and with the same occasional abuses, afford- 
ing the irresistible deduction, that the love of it is 
planted in the heart of man, if not also the need of 
it in his physical frame. : 

Its uses and effects in rousing, for the moment, 
some of the better feelings of our nature, such as 
courage, kindliness, and frankness; and dispelling 
some of the bad, such as frigidity, moral cowardice, 
and subserviency, have been sung by all the poets 
and experienced (we believe) by all drinkers. 
Nowhere is this set forth with more vigour and 
truth than in the tine lines of Ovid, which Dryden 
rather excels than translates :-— 





“ Wine warms the blood and makes the spirits fioy 
Care fly, and wrinkles from the forehead go; ’ 
Exalts the low, invigorates the weak ; 

Gives mirth and laughter, and a rosy cheek ; 
Bold truth it speaks, and, spoken, dare maintain 
And brings our old simplicity again.” 
Very similar to this are many passages in Bums 
who, if a warning as to the abuses of drink, may 
also be admitted as an authority on its uses; gy¢h 
as the fine and well-known one, “Leeze me op 
drink,” or this— 
“ Thou clears the head o’ doited Lear ; 
Thou cheers the heart o’ drooping Care ; 
Thou strings the nerves o’ Labour sair, 
At’s weary toil ; 
Thou even brightens dark Despair 
Wi’ gloomy smile.” 


Another testimony to the same effect, more modern 
than Ovid’s, more unexceptionable than Bunis’s, 


and memorable for the decisiveness of its opinion 


and the fervour of its expression as well as for the 
unsuspected, and, we may safely say, as regards 
most readers, the unexpected quarter from which 
it proceeds, is that of Edmund Burke (“ Thoughts 
and Details on Scarcity”). “As to what is said, 
in a physical and moral view, against the consump- 
tion of ardent spirits, experience has long since 
taught me very little to respect the declarations on 
that subject. Whether the thunder of the laws, or 
the thunder of eloquence ‘is hurled on gin,’ always 
I am thunder-proof. The alembic, in my mind, 
has furnished the world a far greater benefit and 
blessing than if the opus maztmum had been really 
found by chemistry, and, like Midas, we could 
turn everything into gold. . . . . es 
Ardent spirits is a great medicine, often to 
remove distempers, much more frequently to 
prevent them or drive them away in their begin- 
nings. It is not nutritive in any great degree. 
But, if not food, it greatly alleviates the want of it. 
It irrigates the stomach for the digestion of poor 
meagre diet not easily alliable to the human 
constitution. . . . . . Let me add—what 
justices, inspired with champagne and claret, will 
turn into ridicule—it is a medicine for the mind.’ 
Evidence like this is not.to be thrust aside ; benefits 
like these, arising from the use, must be set-off 
against the evils arising from the abuse. / 

Apart somewhat from the general question, It 
may fairly be assumed that there are causes at 
work in Britain inducing a freer use of stimulants 
here than in almost any other country. Something 
must be ascribed to the humidity of the climate, 
the comparatively shy and sombre temperament of 
the people, and their habits of long and exhausting 
work. We have heard many Scotchmen, who 
could not enjoy themselves at home without thelr 
“toddy,” declare that when they went to Paris, of 
other continental cities of good climate, they felt n0 
desire for it, being raised by the mere atmosphere 
to about the same pitch of exhilaration as they 
reached only by at least a couple of tumblers a 
home. This may be ascribed partly to the climate, 
but partly also to the absence from business a2 
care. There cannot, however, be a doubt that 2 
England, and even more in Scotland, social mee 
ings are all stiffness and tacitunity till the stimv 
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ant begins to tell. Spirits are required as a 
«solvent,” not merely in manufactures but in 
aociety, thawing the iciness and dispelling the 
mauvaise honte of us frigid islanders. In Scotland, 
where people are ordinarily sour and shy, almost 
pevond parallel, they are vivacious, loquacious, and 
even boisterous over their liquor ; and most people 
of the middle class in Scotland would feel con- 
trained to admit that they had found their chief 
social enjoyment— 


“ But owre a glass of whiskey punch 
Wi’ honest men.” 


Now, in the case of a habit so deeply and 
anciently rooted, and which the bulk of men feel 
or believe to be not wholly evil, is it good policy 
ty seek to reach the real evil, which is the abuse, 
by assailing the whole system, stigmatising mode- 
nition as a vice, and insisting on abstinence as a 
juty? It is with some reluctance that we come 
to the conclusion that such a policy is unsound and 
hopeless ; for it would be better that there were no 
drink than that there should be so many drunkards. 
But we are led to the conclusion that to attack all 
ye of stimulants as an evil is, besides being 
untrue in point of fact, unsound, or at least useless, 
in point of policy; mainly by two reasons: First, 
the classes or individuals who at present use in 
moderation will not be persuaded to abstain from 
what they feel to be a pleasure, if not a benefit, 
because others tell them that it is an evil; and it 
is at all times a dangerous thi: ~, although much 
in vogue in these days, to plac: .1 the category of 
vice things which natural feeling, the immemorial 
nage of mankind, and the ordinances of Scrip- 
wre have placed elsewhere, or left free to every 
man's taste and conscience. Secondly, suppose that 
the moderate users, or any considerable portion of 
them, were, for the sake of example, or any other 
motive, to become total abstainers to-morrow, the 
influence on the immediate users would be trifling 
ornothing. ‘The desperadoes of the Cowgate do not 
zet drunk because the respectabilities of the New 
Town sip sherry and claret; they drink not from 
imitation, Lut appetite; and, if all the world beside 
gtew total abstainers to-morrow, would go on drink- 
ingas before. ‘The root of the evil, therefore, is in 
the appetite; the disorder of body or of mind, or 
both, which delivers up such multitudes of our 
oorer and more ignorant to the demon of intem- 
perance ; and if we strike at anything but that, or 
persist in striking even at that, with instruments 
which reason showa, or experience proves, to be 
unfitted, we shall be but losing time and wasting 
trencth. 

The question next to be considered is the extent 
of the evil—in what proportion does Scotland 
‘xcel her neighbours in this evil? meaning by her 
uighlours the two sister kingdoms, and not the 
“ntinental nations, with whom = perhaps only 
‘xcepted), neither Scotland, England, nor Tikes 
Would advantageously compare. As we have 
ilready said, we are more than bad enough, but 
tot so bad as we have of late been calling 
curselves, Some persons—men, too, of note and 
“fluence have gone so roughly and eagerly about 
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it as to look only at the quantity of spirits distilled 
in each of the three countries; and then, looking 
also at their respective populations, begin to exclaim 
about how very many gallons more are drunk by 
the Scotch than by the Irish or English; forgetting 
that a great deal of what we distil our English 
and Irish friends drink; that, in short, the disparity 
about which they cry out arises in great part from 
our being not worse drunkards, but better distil- 
lers. Some take a somewhat less inaccurate and 
irrational course, though, as we shall show, also 
involving some gross fallacies, taking not the quan- 
tity of spirits distilled, but the quantity consumed 
in each country, and still finding a very large 
moral balance against us, forgetting, among other 
things, that man does not get drunk by whiskey 
alone. This latter is now the established and 
accepted mode of stating the case, and has, during 
summer, figured in Scotland in a hundred articles, 
pamphlets, and speeches. A sort of consolidation 
and direction have been given to the loose talk on 
the subject by means of the meetings and other 
machinery of “ A Society for Suppressing Drunkere 
ness in Scotland.” Everybody now has at his or 
her finger-ends the figures. The quantity of 
home-made spirits entered for consumption in 
each of the three kingdoms in 1849 was, in Eng- 
land, 9,000,000 gallons; in Scotland, 7,000,000 ; 
and in Ireland, 7,000,000; which, according to 
the proportions of the population, gives, for every 
man, woman, and child, about half-a-gallon in 
England, a whole gallon in Ireland, and two 
gallons and a half in Scotland ; or, taking male 
adults only, in England about two-and-a-quarter 
gallons, in Ireland, three-and-a-quarter, in Scot- 
land, eleven! All this is true, but it is not the 
whole truth; and the whole truth, though it does 
not improve the position of us Scotch, viewed 
positively, does alter it materially for the better 
viewed in comparison with our neighbours, though 
still, perhaps, leaving Scotland as the chief sinner. 

The amount and distribution of foreign and colo- 
nial spirits is another point erroneously handled. 
In a paper read to the meeting of the British 
Association at Edinburgh. in the beginning of the 
last month, Mr. G. R. Porter allotted the consump- 
tion of rum and brandy in equal proportions to the 
population of the three kingdoms. This is a 
decided error, there being, beyond all doubt, much 
less rum and brandy used, per head, in Scotland 
than in England ; of Ireland we cannot so positively 
speak. There are returns from which Mr. Porter's 
error could be demonstrated ; but the effect on the 
gross results are so small that we do not feel justi- 
fied in troubling our readers with a detailed cor- 
rection. The total consumption of rum and brandy 
in 1849 was little above 5,000,000 gallons, 
while the consumption of home-made spirits was 
23,000,000 gallons, so that it is plain that the 
smaller proportional share Scotland may take of 
the former can have little effect as a set-off against 
the larger share she is convicted of taking of the 
latter. The article of wines, also, is ordinarily left 
out of the estimate, although it will not be denied 
that ‘toddy,” to a greater extent in Scotland than 





in England, is used as asubstitute. ‘These omitted 
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considerations would reduce the balance against 
Scotland by a considerable fraction ; but we adduce 
them scarcely so much for that end as to give a 
imen of the eager and unfair way in which the 
case is stated against us, especially by ourselves. 
In reducing the balance, as ordinarily stated, we 
can afford to dispense with such small sums, 
having an enormous sum yet to adduce, which it 
has of late been usual to leave altogether out of the 
account of which it really forms one of the 
rincipal items. In estimating the comparative 
, aes, ea of the three kingdoms, our orators 
and pamphleteers are actually in the habit of 
leaving out of their reckoning the article of “ beer” 
—ale and porter—although beer is as much the 
national drink of England as whiskey is of Scot- 
land. We shall now see what effect the correction 
of this great blunder has on the results. 

There are no quite direct or simple means of 
getting at the extent to which the prevalence of 
beer-drinking in England is a set-off against the 
— of whiskey-drinking in Scotland; but 

y means of a little arithmetic and a good deal 
of search, we think we have got pretty near the 
truth. The number of quarters of malt paying 
duty in the United Kingdom was 4,750,000. Mr. 
Porter, in the paper already mentioned, does not 
state how the consumption is distributed through 
the three kingdoms, nor does he attempt any 
nearer approach to stating the proportions used 
in beer and in distillation, contenting himself with 
stating the quantity used by licensed brewers, and 
not reckoning the quautity used in making home- 
brewed. Although, so far as we can find, there are 
no recent official figures on either of these two 
points, nor indeed can be, as regards the latter 
of the two, we have means of getting sufficiently 
near the truth for all practical purposes. In 1533, 
the number of quarters that paid duty was only 
§2,268 less than 1849; and its distribution stood 
thus :—England, 3,958,721; Scotland, 458,096 ; 
Treland, 250,794. There is no reason to believe 
that the proportions have materially altered since ; 
but, for simplification and brevity, we shall leave 
Ireland and her pvoportion out of the calculation 
altogether, state ihe English proportion at four 
millions, and (which shows that we are willing to 
make even more than liberal allowances) shall 
suppose that the consumption of malt in Scotland 
has, since 1833, increased about 10 per cent., and 
has now reached half a million. Having got the 
total quantity of malt consumed in each of the 
two countries, the only but perfectly satisfactory 
way we have of ascertaining the quantity used 
in each case in the manufacture of beer is, by 
setting down as so used all that is not used in the 
manufacture of spirits. Owing to none of the 
spirits made in England being what is called 
“malt spirits,’ which in Scotland are manufac- 
tured principally from malt, the calculations for 
the two countries must proceed on different bases, 
which, however, can be fixed without much risk 
of serious error. The number of gallons of proof- 
spirits made in England in the year ending 
January, 1850, from grain, as distinguished from 
sugar or molasses. was 5,365,600, which, though 
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called “ grain-spirits,” are made (about) four-fifths 
from grain and one-fifth from malt. Each quartes 
of the material mixed in these proportions pro. 
duces about 16 gallons of proof-spirits. Diviq; 
the number of gallons (5,365,600) by 16, we fint 
that the total quantity of grain, malted apq 
unmalted, used in England in the manufacture of 
spirits, is 335,338 quarters, of which one- 
being the quantity of malt used, is 67,067 
Deduct this last sum from the 4,000,000 quarters 
which is the total amount of malt used in England 
and we come to the conclusion that 3,933,009 
quarters is the quantity of malt used in Englang 
in the manufacture of beer. Or, for simplification 
sake, we may say that the quantity used jy 
England otherwise than in the manufacture gf 
beer is so small as not to be worth reckoning. 
and that the quantity made into beer may, for the 
present and all practical purposes, be stated at 
the whole, viz., four millions quarters. 

The number of gallons of proof-spirits made jp 
Scotland, in the same year, was 10,846,634, Of 
these, 6,000,000 were made from malt only—an 
important fact as affecting our present purpose, 
The quantity of proof-spirits usually obtained 
from a quarter of malt in Scotland (taking High. 
lands and Lowlands together) is about 16 gallons; 
consequently, the quantity of malt used in the 
manufacture of these 6,000,000 gallons was 400,000 
quarters. Scotland also produced 4,800,000 gal- 
lons of “grain-whiskey,” in which the admixture 
of malt is in about the same proportion as in the 
article manufactured in England. Applying, thea, 
the same divisors to these 4,800,000 gallons, as we 
did to the quantity manufactured in England, taking 
the grain as 1-16th of a quarter to every gallon 
and the malt as 1-5th to every quarter, we find 
that other 60,000 quarters of malt must have 
been used in the manufacture of “ grain-whiskey.’ 
Adding this to the 400,000 quarters used in 
making malt-whiskey, we have 46,000 quarters 
used in the manufacture of both kinds of whiskey, 
leaving only 40,000 quarters of all the malt paying 
duty in Scotland to be manufactured into any kind 
of beer. 

The quantity of strong ale or porter procurable 
from a quarter of malt is about sixty-two gallons 
The quantity of malt, therefore, made into strong 
beer and the quantity produced (assuming that the 
exports of the article from one to the other nearly 
balance) stand thus :-— 


Quarters of Malt. Gallons of Beer. 
England. . 4,000,000 producing 240,000,000* 
Scotland. . 40,000 ,, 2, 480,000 


Allocated according to population, the com 
sumption of strong beer in the two countries, 
reckoning the population over head, man, womae, 
and child, stands nearly thus :— 

England . . .. . ~ 1‘ gallons. 
Scotland . ... . . 2ditto. — 
These figures are of themselves sufficient to 

convict of nonsense the speakers and writers 
have of late been making comparisons betwee 


* We have taken 8,000,000 off this sum, on the ground of 


4,000,000 quarters of malt being rather more (see above) than 
quantity actually used in making beer. 
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the two countries, without reckoning this element 
at all. They might almost as rationally have 
omitted Scotch whiskey as English beer. 

A very important point, however, remains to 
be settled before this part of the subject is com- 

eted. What proportion, as to intoxicating effects, 
does strong beer bear to proof spirits? The ordi- 

calculation of brewers and distillers is, that 
in an equal quantity of strong ale and of whiskey 
the proportion of spirit is about twelve or fifteen 
in the former to a hundred in the latter. This 
calculation accords accurately with the popular 
fith, that a gill of whiskey is about equal in 
intoxicating power to a quart of ale, which will be 
found regarded as an established fact among expe- 
rienced and intelligent topers. 

By dividing, therefore, the quantity of beer by 
eight, we shall, so to speak, commute it into 
spirits. The 240,000,000 gallons of beer con- 
sumed by England contain 30,000,000 gallons of 
spirits, which, added to the 9,000,000 consumed 
as spirits, gives 39,000,000 as the total spirituous 
consumption of England. The 2,480,000 gallons 
of beer consumed by Scotland contain 310,000 
gallons of spirits, making, with the 7,000,000 she 
consumes as spirits, 7,310,000 gallons as her 
spirituous consumption. 

Giving these figures in a tabular form, and 
allocating them according to population, here is 
the result which, it will easily be seen, is the 
main point in the question :— 

SPIRITS CONSUMED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


No. of Gallons Per head of population. 
England . 39,000,000 tee 2 a 
Scotland 7,310,000 . . . . . 2 


The arithmetical mode of stating the case is thus, 
it will be seen, very different from the oratorical. 

We give the above result only as being as near 
the truth as figures and authenticated facts enable 
w to get. We do not deny that various things 
may tend to invalidate its perfect accuracy, and 
that the balance of these probably tend to establish 
Scotland more firmly on the bad pre-eminence 
which our figures show her but dubiously entitled 
. To avoid cavil, therefore, we do not mind 
throwing in another fraction, and saying that 
Scotland, per head of population, consumes half-a- 
gallon of spirits more than England, or one-fifth. 

This, speaking comparatively, is no great matter. 
Let us not be abased. While esteeming ourselves 
the most enlightened, moral, and especially the 
host religious nation on the face of the earth, we 
are—though, to be sure, stating the case posi- 
tively, we consume at the rate of nearly three 
gallons of whisky annually map, woman, and 
child, and nearly twelve gallons per man—we are, 
We say proudly, only one-fifth more drunken than 
other people. 

The question next im natural order is as to the 
cause and cure of this state of things. For some 
wormation on these points, we turned—we do not 
fect to say with much hope—to the “ Report of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
by their Committee for the Suppression of Intem- 
Perance ; with Notes of Returns made to a Circular 
sued by that Committee, by 478 Kirk Sessions.” 
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The document is acrude undigested mass, or rather 
a collection of little lumps, without coherence or 
consistency. The patient reader, if he wades 
steadily on, may find here and there a thing to 
laugh at from its simplicity, or its intense conceit 
and bigotry ; but very little, indeed, to make him 
wiser as to either facts or suggestions. This is not 
‘entirely the fault of the 478 Kirk Sessions; but 
arises partly from the want of clearness and method 
on the part of the committee, and partly from the 
facts not admitting of being precisely or intelligibly 
stated in the form adopted. For instance, every man 
hasa meaning of his own for the word “ intempe- 
rance,” trom the puritan who thinks that to drink is 
to be drunken, to the latitudinarian who holds that 
no man can be called drunk till he is seen trying 
to light his pipe at a pump; and thus, when we are 
told of “intemperance” prevailing in one parish 
and being almost unknown in the other, it is cer- 
tain, from various facts and symptoms, that the 
same thing is meant, though opposite things are 
said. Then, as to the probable remedies, there is 
immense crudeness and discordance. On only three 
things is there any approach to concurrence—in 
condemning the teetotallers, and doing so in @ 
jealous spirit, and on insufficient grounds; in re- 
commending extended ecclesiastical machinery and 
funds; and in asking for legislative or judicial 
means of suppression, such as refusal of licenses, 
severity of inquisition and regulation, and increase 
of taxation. There are, of course, exceptions ; some 
unintentional, and some very amusing. ‘Thus, 
while all his brethren are crying out that more of 
themselves is the only and certain cure, one re- 
verend gentleman (Parish 239) lets off this telling, 
though chance, shot amongst them -—“ Since the 
secession of 1543 intemperance has been alarmingly 
on the increase!” that is, since an event that added 
seven hundred zealous and laborious men to the 
clerical force of Scotland! Again, while his 
brethren are crying for dearer whiskey and a dearth 
of publicans, another reverend gentleman (Parish 
37Y) offers the following profound and rather 
striking suggestions :— 

‘It has long been my belief that intemperance is owing 
to the expensiveness of whiskey. 

“ Forbidden fruit is pleasant, and stolen waters are sweet. 
When young lads and lasses meet at a market, at present, 
they must have a dram, and the more it costs the greater 
the honour connected with the meeting. 

“If the whiskey and malt duties were abolished, there 
would be very few instances of drunkenness after a few 
months. 

““When two dealers meet to make a barguin, they must, 
at present, give 6d. or Is. to the devil for his blessing. 

“ But they would not think it worth their while to give 
him a penny.” 

If the reverend reporter’s parishioners are as im- 
moderately addicted to poteen as he is to paradox, 
No. 379 must be a jolly parish. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to the general tenor of the reports, 
which, so far as concurrence of sentiment exists at 
all, tends to these two propositions of cure—increase 
and trust to the religious or clerical influence, and 
render intoxicating drinks dear and otherwise dif- 
ficult of access. These form, in fact, the panacea of 
all the declaimers. Let us sce how far reason and 
experience justify us in such reliances. 
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The proposal of which we now hear so much, 
to diminish drinking by diminishing the number 
of houses in which drinking is carried on under 
authoritative surveillance, is, as we think, not only 
founded on a false and foolish principle, but has 
been repeatedly tried, and as often failed. The 
remark made by Adam Smith (“ Wealth of 
Nations”) sixty years ago, sets forth both the 
folly and the antiquity of the notion. “It is not,” 
said that most sagacious of men, though here little 

ity would suffice, “it is not the multiplication 
of ale-houses that occasions a general disposition to 
drunkenness among the common people ; but that 
disposition, arising from other causes, necessarily 
gives employment to a multitude of ale-houses.” 
That is the whole kernel and common sense of the 
question. It is the demand for drink that makes 
public-houses, not the public-houses that make the 
demand for drink. In towns, at least, it cannot 
possibly matter whether the number of public- 
houses within the compass of a few hundred yards 
is sixty or forty, twenty or fifteen. It is possible, 
indeed, to imagine that in rural districts men may 
occasionally drink, when there is a public-house, 
who might have refrained if there had been none ; 
or a few persons may occasionally, from friendship 
to a publican, drink when there are two public- 
houses, who might have refrained had there been 
only one. But these are rare and comparatively 
unimportant cases ; there is a set-off against restric- 
tions, even under such circumstances, in the fact 
that these are generally imposed by the local 
authorities, magisterial and clerical, from motives 
of personal or party favour or antipathy ; and the 
agitation is directed, not to this point, but to the 
licensing system generally. One source of this 
blind and inconsiderate rushing towards a violent 
and inapplicable remedy is, doubtless, in the spirit 
now abroad for “putting down.” When people 
now-a-days set themselves to attack any moral 
evil, they almost invariably try to proceed by legally 
“suppressing” it—a means of action at once the 
most difficult to obtain, and the most worthless 
when got. 

Another source of the cry for reducing licensed 
houses is undoubtedly a hasty and ignorant notion 
of what “licensing” means and intends. From 
the way that a number of people speak and write, 
a foreigner would be led to believe that licensing 
means some power bestowed by the law on the 
trade in spirits. Such phrases as “the odious 
laws that encourage drinking,” are now stereo- 
typed ; but the simple truth is, that there are no 
laws affecting drinking, save such as are intended 
or fitted to discourage it—to reduce the amount, 
and rigidly regulate the manner. The law, indeed, 
deals more with the spirit trade than with any 
other trade, but it deals only in the spirit of 
enmity, as a burdensome tax-gatherer and an 
inquisitorial policeman. Everybody seems to have 
forgotten that 16,000,0001,, or almost one-third of 
the whole annual national revenue, is derived from 
taxes on liquors. Is that encouraging drinking ? 
It seems to be forgotten, too, that a “license” 
amounts only to this, that the spirit-trader has to 
ask leave and pay a tax for carrying on his trade, 





while other traders are free, and to keep his honse 
open to the intrusion of the police, while othe 
traders’ houses are their castles. By what Violence 
to words and sense is this called “ encourage. 
ment?” If even prohibiting instead of taxip 
and even extinguishing instead of restricting, woalt 
put down the passion and practice of drinking, we 
could understand such language and such a poli 
as are now popular on platforms ; but reason sure) 
makes it plain, if reason can demonstrate anythj 
at all, that when dealing with an appetite so stro 
and a practice so ancient and inveterate, if you wij} 
not permit the means of gratification to be made 
under a bearable burden of taxes, and used under 
reasonable police surveillance and restrictions, the 
only effect will be that it will be made and useq 
free of taxes and police. 

But reason is not the only guide in the case—y,, 
have experience, old and new. Attempts to carry 
the taxes and restrictions beyond reasonable limits 
have been made over and over again, and have on 
every occasion not only failed, but aggravated the 
evil, as, so far as the agitators have succeeded, jg 
the case at this moment. ‘Take a remarkable 
instance, which we recommend those who make an 
outery for dearer drink and fewer licensed drink- 
ing-shops, to read at greater length and leisure in 
the Parliamentary history, stretching from 1736 to 
1743. 

In 1736, an agitation was got up precisely the 
same in complaints and demands as the present; 
so precisely the same, indeed, that most of the 
speeches and petitions of 1736 might be delivered 
in 1850 with great applause, though not, we hope, 
with the same disastrous success. The petition of 
the Middlesex justices, presented to the Commons 
on the 20th of February, 1736, so compendiously 
states the grounds on which the agitators of that 
day moved and the Parliament of that day were 
persuaded to legislate, that we give its chief pas- 
sages. It humbly showed “that the drinking of 
Geneva and other distilled spirituous liquors had, 
for some years past, greatly increased, especially 
among the people of inferior rank; and that the 
constant and excessive use thereof had already 
destroyed thousands of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
rendered great numbers of others unfit for useful 
labour and service, debauching at the same time 
their morals, and driving them into all manner of 
vice and wickedness; and that that pernicious 
liquor was then sold not only by the distillers and 
Geneva shops, but many other persons of inferior 
trades, by which means journeymen, apprentices, 
and servants, were drawn in to taste, and by de 
grees to like, approve, and immoderately to driak 
thereof; and that the petitioners apprehended the 
public welfare and safety, as well as the trade 
the nation, would be greatly affected by it, as that 
practice was dangerous and mischievous to 
health, strength, peace, and morals, and tended 
greatly to diminish the labour and industry of his 
Majesty's subjects.” The Scottish Association for 
the Suppression of Intemperance might adopt this 
petition as the “form,” almost without altering # 
word. But to proceed with the history of 1796; 
Sir Joseph Jekyll brought in a bill imposing 
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all retailers a license duty of 50/. per annum ! and 
4 duty of 20s. on every gallon retailed! with pro- 
jonate penalties. Walpole, then minister, saw 
the absurdity and mischief of the measure, but the 
pressure among the parliamentary and magisterial 
class was so strong that he did not resist. Pulteney 
opposed it with just such arguments as we are 
using now, but it passed. Well, here were taxes 
and restrictions more severe than any one at pre- 
cept even asks; and what were the results? Not 
only utter failure, but immense mischief! We 
read this in Coxe’s ‘Life of Walpole :—*“The 
pulace showed their disapprobation in the usual 
mode of riot and violence. Numerous desperadoes 
availed themselves of the popular discontents, and 
continued the clandestine sale of gin in defiance of 
every restriction. ‘The demand of penalties which 
the defaulters were unable to pay filled the prisons, 
and, removing every restraint, plunged dealers into 
courses more audaciously criminal. It was found 
that a penalty and duty so severe as to amount to 
an implied prohibition, were as little calculated to 
benefit the public morality as the public revenue.” 
And in Smollett :—“Though no license was ob- 
tained, and no duty paid, the liquor continued to 
be sold in all corners of the streets.” In a few 
months the London gaols alone contained 350 
persons committed under the new act, of whom 75 
died in prison! Within two years 13,000 persons 
were convicted in the metropolis alone. Not above 
two persons in the whole ki: lom (so we find 
tated in a speech by Lord L.cuurst) took out a 
licerse ! In 1743 the Government, finding, accord- 
ing to Smollett, that, among other evils, “the con- 
sumption of gin had considerably increased every 
year since the heavy duties were imposed, brought 
ina bill reducing the license duty from 50O/. to 
2s, and the duty per gallon from 20s. to 64. 
“This bill,’ says Smollett, “ passed through the 
House of Commons with great precipitation ; but 
in the House of Lords (and Bishops) it meta fierce 
(pposition.” Lord Hervey (Pope's “ Sporus”) 
eclared that if the bill passed “This evil will 
‘estroy the poor labourers we have and prevent 
tue procreation of any to succeed them!” ‘This is 
bot a sample of the sort of argument used on that 
‘de throughout the fierce and protracted debates 
which followed. The argument on the other side 
8 fairly instanced by such passages as this from 
one of the speeches of Lord Bathurst :—“ The bill 
vas designed as a total prohibition of the retail 
rade, and actually proved a prohibition of any 
‘air trade in that way ; but every one knows it did 
wt diminish the consumption, nor prevent the 
"tcessive use of spirituous liquors. ‘They were 
“andestinely retailed in every coffee-house and 
e-house, and in many shops and private houses ; 
aud the consumption rather increased than dimi- 
ushed, a3 appeared from the amount of duty for 
“ese last two years.” Throughout the debates we 
“not find these conclusive facts denied, the advo- 
tes of the “ suppression” confining themselves to 
‘clamation, just as they do now. ‘The facts, how- 


the one now in progress, so far as it has gone, have 
failed in the same way. The evidence before the 
late Committee of the House of Lords, on the 
“Sale of Beer,” is full of unwilling and uncon- 
scious testimony to this effect. ‘The superintendents 
of police, and such witnesses, complain that since 
stricter regulations have been imposed on licensed 
houses, illicit houses, called “hush-shops,’ have 
come into existence; and that beer is also sold in 
coffee-houses and other places where the police 
have no entrance. Here is an instance, from the 
evidence of a witness from Bolton :— 


“ Has the late bill, further limiting the hours of sale, had 
a very good effect ? 

“A very good effect; it is one of the best bills that has 
been passed ; but the very fact of that bill has increased 
the hush-shops, because on Saturday night it turns the 
people out of the public-houses as well as the beer-houses. 
Now the publicans are compelled to turn the people out at 
twelve o'clock, and therefore they go into the hush-shops. 

“How would you propose to put down the hush-shops ? 

“Giving the police the same power over the hush-shops 
that they have over beer shops would have some effect.” 


The remedy here proposed is simply to give 
the police the power to enter private as well as 
public-houses—a remedy it will be rather difficult 
to get, and unpleasant to bear. ‘There are a great 
many testimonies to the same effect, also unwilling 
and unconscious, in the returns (above-mentioned) 
made to the General Assembly of the Kirk. The 
reverend reporters, while in act of crying out for 
more restrictions, make frequent admissions that 
the restrictions already in existence cannot be 
effectually enforced. ‘The fact is notorious; and 
the only reasonable wonder is, that anything else 
should ever have been expected. 

The attempt of 1736, it will be seen, was an 
attempt against retailing ; for, though it imposed 
a heavy duty, it levied it not at the still-wealth, 
but on the retailer's counter. It may be replied, 
or imagined, that, if levied atthe distillery instead 
of the shop, a similar attempt might have been 
successful. In reality, however, the law of 1736, 
though worked through the retailer, was, as regards 
the enormous tax of 20s. the gallon, a tax on the 
manufacture. The retailer evaded it; that is, 
the article was sold by those who neither possessed 
the license nor paid the tax. If the law had been 
sought to be worked through the distiller, he would 
have evaded it; that is, distillation would have 
been driven from licensed distilleries to unlicensed 
cellars and huts. That such would be the effect of 
attempting to increase the present duties by not 
20s., but even 1s., is a truth proved about a dozen 
times over by the results of attempts made even 
during the present generation. Every reader, 
ordinarily conversant with the history of the 
country during the current century, knows that, 
especially in Ireland and Scotland, frequent attempts 
to levy heavy duties on spirits have led only to 
smuggling, demoralisation, the increase of drunken- 
ness, and the decrease of the revenue. Up to 


1811, when the Irish duty was 2s. 6d. a gallon, 
six millions and a half of gallons paid duty annually ; 





“er, were too strong—and the attempt at sup- 
“sion was abandoned as a failure and a curse. | 
any other and more recent attempts, including , 
VOL. XVIIL—wNo. CCI. | 


in 1822, when the duty had been raised to 5s. 6d., 
less than three millions of gallons paid; but the 
Revenue Commissioners reported that at least six 
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millions of gallons were manufactured by unlicensed 
stills, and another million fraudulently supplied by 
the licensed makers, besides which the populace 
had become more drunken, and desperate riots 
attended the efforts to enforce the law. In 1823, 
the Irish duty was reduced to the former amount, 
and the amount paying duty rose in 1523 from less 
than three to more than NINE millions, all parties 
being benefited except the smuggler. Another 
attempt, though +o a less amount, was made to raise 
the Irish duty in 1830, with a similar bad result; 
then the attempt was again abandoned, with a simi- 
lar good result. In 1842, Sir Robert Peel again 
tried the Irish with a single additional shilling ; 
and next Session retreated, admitting that the 
revenue had lost and only the smuggler gained. 
The history of excise in Scotland is one series of 
similar lessons. Up to 1823, under a duty of 
5s. 6d. per old wine gallon, the smuggling was 
notoriously enormous, and the drunkenness much 
greater than now. ‘The present Lord Medwyn 
stated at that time in evidence before the revenue 
commissioners, that, according to his information, 
the quantity annually smuggled in the Highlands 
alone was at least 2,000,000 of gallons. This is 


proved by the returns of legally manufactured | 


whiskey for the years preceding 1523, compared 
with those following that year, in which the duty 
was reduced from 5s. 6d. to 2s. In 1522 the 
total number of gallons paying duty for con- 
sumption in Scotland was only 2,000,000; in 
1825 it was 6,000,000. Now this did not arise 
from any decrease in price; the price did not fall 
off the gallon; in fact, the retail price was not 
affected at all, although the quality was consider- 
ably improved, the fair-trader having previously 
been forced to resort to adulteration in order to 
keep his ground against the smuggler. Neither 
did it—how could it, when the price was unaltered ? 
-—arise from increased consumption. None, even 
of the “suppression” advocates, deny that, bad as 
We are, we are better than we were thirty years 
ago. ‘The increase arose entirely from the smug- 
gler being beaten out of the field, and his place 
taken by the legal manufacturer, or he himself 
being vorced to become legal. It is well remem- 
bered that, after the reduction, the smugglers 
emerged from their hiding-places in scores, and 
“entered” their stills to the excise. Besides the 
manutacture and consumption of liquor being, by 
the reduction of duty, now carried on under the 
eye of the law, and the quantity consumed being, 
proportionally to the increase of population, less 
than before, the immensely demoralising influence 
of smuggling has now been almost entirely got 
rid of. ‘Those clergymen among the Assembly's 
reporters who are resident in districts where 
smuggling was practised (and that was wherever 
it was practicable) under the former duty, report 
in great numbers, and in’ decided language, that 
orderliness and sobriety have greatly increased 
since smuggling ceased, through becoming unpro- 
fitable. For instance (Parish 115), “ Intemperate 


habits are not so prevalent as they were formerly, 
.? 


owing to the suppression of smuggling ;’ and 
(Parish 230), “The people have been much more 








temperate for the last fifteen years, since gmye. 
gling was annihilated.” In other words, much mone 
temperate since the duty was reduced. And vet 
even some of those who make the statement—surely 
without seeing its meaning—cry out for a restg. 
ration of high duties; and on the same page are 
found such kindly and national counsels as_ this 
(Parish 178), “Z would recommend high-priced 
liquors and low wages.” If such remedies had 
never been tried betore it might be possible to 
excuse their harshness and intolerance, on the ground 
of the importance of the end sought: but having 
been tried a score of times, and in every one dices. 
trously failed, it is impossible to excuse thei 
absurdity on any other ground than that those 
urging them have entered on the crusade withont 
learning the facts or considering the difficulties of 
the subject on which they talk so loudly and pro- 
pose so confidently. 

In a Temperance Prize Essay, by —~ Syme. 
a journeyman stonemason of Lancashire, we find a 
passage so clearly and concisely stating the com. 
mon sense of this portion of the question, that we 
give it by way of summary :— 

“Every attempt which has been made to promote the 
practices of temperance which has not been based upon 
general, moral, and intellectual improvement, will be found 
to have been a decided failure. The history of this great 
cause affords abundant proof to the world of the truth of 
this position. Whenever the temperance advocate has 
contented himself with merely pulling down the machinery 
of intemperance, his attempt has failed. Instances will be 
familiar to the minds of almost all, in which the public- 
houses of a place have been reduced by refusal of license 
without being followed by the smallest diminution of in- 
temperance, because the destruction of the mere store- 
houses of the drunkard’s material does not uproot the 
appetite on which the habits of intemperance are founded. 
No method of advocating temperance has more signally 
failed than that of merely decrying the machinery of intem- 
perance ; such as slandering the landlord, and mocking 
and ridiculing the drunkard—this itself is indeed a species 
of intemperance.”’ 

But there remains the other specific relied on by 
the agitators, and specially commended by the 
General Assembly’s Report: the exercise and in- 
crease of religious influences and machinery. There 
is no danger, we hope, of being misunderstood, in 
saying that there are some things that no amount 
of clerical machinery and zeal can accomplish, and 
that the reduction of Scottish drunkenness is, de- 
monstrably, one of them. If a large supply of 
clergy, possessing an influence equal to that 0 
any priesthood in the world, save, perhaps, those of 
Ireland and Spain, could have saved or cure 
Scotland in the matter of intemperance, our statis 
tics would have been more creditable. The num 
ber of clergy in Scotland (all working pastors 
remember—no pluralists nor sinecurists) 18 nearly 
as follows :— 


Establishment . , . . 1,200 
Free Church . , : —_— 750 
United Presbyterian - « « & 


oe 
Independents 150 


Episcopalians 100 


Roman Catholics : ‘ —— 
Cameronians . . P , F 7 


United Original Seceders 5 . 
Other bodies (Baptists, Methodists, &c.) 11 


—_—_—— 


3,000 
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Taking the population at 3,000,000, which is 
considerably above the truth, we have at least a 
minister and a church for _every 1,000 men, 
womeD, and children, which is just double what 
yas asked as the proper proportion, even by the 
srvid Dr. Chalmers. Yet, with all 
“a “the most drunken nation on the face of the 
arth” — with all this, the most drunken and 
wretched stationary population that even Mr. 


Chadwick, who has seen the worst and dirtiest of 


avervthing in Europe, ever beheld, “was that 
xhich he saw in the wynds of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The fact—and we must not shrink 
‘om mentioning it—is, that, whether it be that 
he clergy have not given this and similar matters 


‘heir due importance, or whether they have found | 
+ easier to rouse and interest the people on other | 


sabiects, the clerical influence has not been brought 
«) bear, or, at least, has not borne effectively, on 
this evil. If you wish to see on what subjects the 
Jerical influence is exercised in Scotland, look at 
the meetings and petitions of a bold and active 
minority on such subjects as stopping railway 
trains and letter-deliveries; and, still more at 
the cowardice of the majority, who, angry and 
‘ontemptuous, never make an open and organised 
resistance. If you want to see on what subjects 
that influence is exercised, or ineffectual, look at 
the statistics of drinking and kindred vices. 
also a most remarkable coincidence (we do not say 
‘tis worse), that those districts i., which the clergy 
are most influential are those where this evil most 
abounds. ‘There is a marked difference in several 
respects, as is well known, between the cast and 
the west of Scotland. 
more given to literature, to music, to amusements ; 
in fact, are more refined, and breathe a much freer 
utellectual atmosphere. In the west, they are 
craver, busier, coarser, with less liberty of opinion, 
ind more imperative ecclesiastical control. What 
cty can vie with Glasgow in the matter of reli- 
sous meetings and in petitions against people 
veing allowed to transport themselves or their 
eters on Sundays? What city does not far 
utshine her as to the every-day virtue of sobriety ? 
A distinguished foreigner, writing in the Alge- 
meme Zeitung, describes forcibly the wonder with 
which he was struck with the Sunday aspect of 
‘ilasgow :—“ A monastery, a tippling-house, a 
brothel, all in excess, and in the coarsest forms.” 
Bat we need not go to Frankfort for evidence, 
when we have that of Glasgow’s own sheriff (Mr. 
Alison, the historian), delivered at the Edinburgh 
necting of the Association for the Suppression of 
Litemperance, “There are,” says he, “2,000 tip- 
ping-shops, in which are consumed 2,400,000 
gallons of Whiskey for a population of 400,000 
sg Which gives six gallons, or thirty-six 
mes per annum, to every individual in the com- 
‘unity, including infants at the breast”—which, 
‘adds, “is more than is consumed even in the 
. andemonium of Sydney and Botany Bay.” We 
‘© a passage, containing some remarkable and 
sae pone facts, from a pamhlet called “'The 
cae ‘atistics of Glasgow,” by William Logan, 

ty missionary :— 


this, we. 


It is | 


In the east, the people are | 


JVI 


| “A number of both sexes had been in attendance at 
| Sabbath-schools for three, four, five, six, seven, nine, and 
even ten years. To prevent anything like deception on 
this point, we cross-questioned them respecting the locality 
of the schools, the names of the teachers, &c. We like- 
wise called upon a number of the parents and relatives, in 
different parts of the city, and the replies given by these 
parties to our inquiries fully corroborated the statements 
made by the convicts themselves. The number of prisoners 
who were tried at the Glasgow Assizes in March, 1849, 
was 27. We visited 25 of them. 20 of the 23 who could 
read were old Sabbath-scholars. 

“When visiting the Glasgow Police Office on the 15th 
| October, 1848, we met 13 female prisoners, 12 of whom 
were old Sabbath-scholars. On the 26th of the same 
/month, the ‘Fast Day,’ we conversed with 12 female pri- 
-soners, 9 of whom had been connected with Sunday- 
‘schools. One of the girls, 19 years of age, had attended, 
for five years, the Bible-class of a celebrated professor of 
divinity to one of our Presbyterian denominations. On 

Sabbath, the 29th of October, the ‘ Glasgow winter sacra- 
/ment,’ we spent three hours in the Central Police-office ; 
| the number of prisoners was upwards of 100. Out of 52 
'with whom we conversed, 14 of the males, and 23 of the 
females, total 37, were old Sabbath-scholars. The females, 
| with two or three exceptions, are leading an abandoned 
‘life; 21 of the 23 are from 15 to 25 years of age. A 
| friend of ours, who frequently visited the Glasgow Police - 

office, resolved, before entering it on Sabbath, 18th April, 
_ 1847, to question all the juvenile prisoners on this point, 
_and the result of the investigation was, that every one of 
the 17 boys and girls then and there confined had been 
/connected with Sabbath-schools for a longer or shorter 
_period. The same gentleman informs us that on many 
other occasions he met with numberless instances of a 


similar kind; and the result of our weekly observations 
|in the same office, for a period of four years, tends to 
establish the same conclusion.” 

Things to the same effect might be quoted from 
the Assembly’s report, as this (Parish 24) :—* It is 
a melancholy fact, that almost all the noted drunk- 
ards attend public worship regularly, some of them 
making unusually strict professions of religion.” 
Glasgow, however, is not a sinner above the other 
towns and districts of the west country, which— 
excepting, perhaps, Ayr—all agree in their main 
moral features. Our eye this day encountered, in 
a West country paper, a paragraph commencing 
“On Monday last (5th August) a unanimous meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Kilmarnock was held, to 
memorialise Government against the opening of 
the Post-office or the running of mails on the 
Sabbath-day.” At p. 70 of Mr. Logan's pamphlet 
will be found statistics proving arithmetically what 
everybody knows in a general way. ‘The people 
of Kilmarnock, who are unanimous upon shutting 
the Post-office, must be pretty nearly unanimous 
also in drinking every year as much whiskey as it 
is possible for the human stomach to imbibe in 365 
days. 

What, then, is to be done? Let us, we reply, 
have no less religion, but more of other appliances. 
Animalism and ignorance are the roots of the evil ; 
let us combat them by fostering more innocent and 
refined descriptions of amusement, and more prac- 
tical and comprehensive kinds of education. Let 
the masses of our population, besides being made 
learned in all manner of polemical theology, learn 
that there are pleasanter and cheaper, as well as 
less hurtful, means of excitement than whiskey, and 
that drunkenness destroys the body and the intel- 
lect, as well as ruins the soul. It is a truth, lying 





very near the root of the evil, that our Scotch 
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population, for several strata above the lowest, 
have no idea of amusement unconnected with 
drinking; and it is also a truth, and not far from 
the root, that there is a tendency, especially among 
the magistratical and clerical orders, to give dis- 
countenance to all manner of amusements of an 
open or public character. The contrast between 
the English and the Scotch population as regards 
the first of these points has been brought forcibly 


before us in reading the evidence given to the Lords’ | 


Committee on the Sale of Beer. The English beer- 
house keepers, finding that the labouring popu- 
lation will not frequent them for drink’s sake alone, 
add attractions in the shape of music and games. 
One of the magistrates who gave evidence says, 
“ A man cannot withstand the skittle-ground and 
the quoits, and the dominoes and the cards, and 
the bagatelle, and the various appliances with 
which those places are almost universally pro- 
vided.” Another, “ Great allurements are held out 


in the shape of music; there are itinerant musi-, 


clans, and young persons are engaged there in 
games, and in many attractions.” 
land we have got to a lower depth than this. In 


the matter of drinking we need no temptation, and | of the working classes raised. 
| and the peasant may be sitting in almost the same group, 


‘and the latter is content with an innocent and non-intoxi- 


ask no disguise. Our publicans do not require to 
offer us music or skittles, the casks suffice. We 
go only to drink, and we do nothing else. The 


uglishman makes his draughts of beer but the: 
I teriudes ¢ is skitt -plavi es Se ¥ € ° ge . 
nterlu _ - pg . pl pane ? the ' — '” | thing about Bailie Dreghorn, but one, save that he 
. ‘eC > . ¢ b ‘y cr Ie s . s - ae » ; . 
proceeds at once 0 Gecp and ser1ous Crinking ‘isa man of sense and worth, although it is pro- 


bable he has by this time been denounced as an 


without waste of time— 


“* And hastens to get drunk, the business of the day.” 


England, also, cheap concerts on a monster scale, 
large and cheap excursions to the country by rail- 
way, and similar appliances, have been instituted, 
and with the happiest and most extensive effect. 
The following is from the evidence given before 
the Lords’ Committee by Mr. Dowling, the Chief 
(commissioner of Police at Liverpool :— 


‘ave you found of late years that any change has taken 
place in the habits of the people of Liverpool with regard 
‘9 the pursuit of amusement ?—I have, very much; we 
have evening concerts at a very cheap rate in Liverpool, 
which are attended generally. There is one building which 
is devoted to it principally; I should say that on the 
average, three times a week, there will be from 1,000 to 
1,500 persons of that description who are adinitted at 3d. 
and 6d. a-piece; they pass the evening there with very 
great seeming pleasure, and of course it prevents them 
from going to bad and improper places; I think it has a 
ureat effect upon that description of the population.” 


Similar testimony is given regarding Birming- | 


ham and other places. Now, why is it that in 


Now, in Scot-| 
to all ranks, either gratis or at a small charge, and thus q 





SCOTTISH DRUNKENNESS. 


Scotland, where the disease is more advanced, 2y,1, 
remedies are never proposed? The only occasion 
on which we have seen such a thing even hinted 


at froma position of authority was in some remark, 


made by a Bailie Dreghorn, from the police-bene), 
of Glasgow, in connexion with the announcement 
that the fines upon persons for being dr jy}, 
exacted at that office, amounted to 250/. for the 
month :— 


“T lately had occasion to spend a month on the cong). 
nent, and during that time visited the principal towns j, 
Germany, and in these towns almost all the places of Public 
resort; but during the whole period—from the time | 
landed till the time I left—not one single instance 
intemperance came under my observation. This led mm 
to inquire whether any and what means were adopted by 
the authorities or others for accomplishing this stay 
of things. Although I am not prepared to say tha 
the authorities, otherwise than by their example, have had 
any influence upon the habits of the people, yet I am 
bound to admit that their association with all ranks of 
society in their public amusements, and these public 
amusements, as such, have a most beneficial effect. In aij 
German cities places of public resort, such as gardens, 
musical entertainments, and works of vertu, are accessible 


love of music and the fine arts is cultivated, and the tas: 
In these places the peer 
cating refreshment.” 


We have not the gratification of knowing any- 


“infidel” and “enemy of religion.” [or it isa 


In most of the more populous districts of scottish or north-country custom so to denounce 


every one who looks for the cure or palliation of 
a moral evil anywhere but in more preaching. 
Bailie Dreghorn, in Glasgow, is “as a sparrow 
on the house-top alone.” Those who sway the 
opinion and actions of that district will give no 
support to “such dangerous doctrines.” Did any- 
body ever hear of a Glasgow clergyman promoting 
concerts, or such means of amusement and refine- 
ment? or, indeed, doing otherwise than denouncing 
them as vanities? or speaking otherwise of rail- 
way-trains than as snares, especially as “leading 
men away from the house of God?’ But surely 
the time is coming, nay, now is, when they are 
bound to reconsider the whole of this class of 
questions—taking as one of their data the undoubted 
facts that those professedly for whose sake they 
denounce “ vanities” are already sunk in vices, and 
that those whom they affect to fear may by rail- 
way-trips be led away from the house of God, at 
present frequent only the house of Bacchus 
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O’REILLY'S IMPROVEMENTS. 


A LEGEND OF ULSTER. NO. IX. 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 


‘Tae diocese of Killmore, which is best known to 
pistory as the bishopric of the pious and philan- 
thropic Bedel, whose efforts to obliterate the here- 
ditary enmity between Celt and Saxon were so 
syecessful in his day, till, as he declared, the iniqui- 
tous administration of Lord Strafford broke his’ 
heart. The lands of the see are situated in one of 
the most fertile and cultivated districts of the 
County Cavan, in Southern Ulster, and it is named | 
fom a small village standing in the midst of a 
nleasant English-like landscape, studded with hand- 
some though antiquated villas, and possessing little 
to interest the passing stranger except a rather 
rustic cathedral, in which the good bishop is said 
to have preached in their native tongue to the 
Trish. 

In that old country church, before (to use the 
peasant’s phrase) “ Buoneparte had ris the rents 
an’ ruined Irelan intirely,’ there worshipped for 
many a-year—all unconscious and, it must be added, 
uimitative, of Bedel’s history — a respectably- 
dressed, stout-figured, ruddy-faced bachelor, with 
more than half grey hair and a soberly, self-im- 

rtant manner, who was known to his neighbours 
as Mr. Lacy Hamilton. ‘The Mr., indeed, was not 
always annexed; for, though reckoned rich to a 
miracle, Lacy was descended from a line of save- 
alls, a character, by the way, generally inspiring 
the reverse of popular respect in Ireland. They 
had lived, and gathered, and died, in the same 
old and rudely-built farm-house, every generation 
adding to their possessions, not only by their own 
savings, but sundry bequests from unmarried rela- 
tives, till, on the death of his father, a considerable 
property in land, and some thousands in the Ulster 
bank, which rumour of course doubled, reverted to 
Lacy. 

It was the concern of his mother’s widowed days 
to increase this heritage, and guard her son from 
wprofitable matrimony. In the last endeavour 
she succeeded wonderfully, with the help of another 
property, which Lacy had not received from his 
ancestors—namely, an extraordinary amount of 
vulgar pride, partly in himself and partly in his 
nehes. When, at length, in his thirty-fifth year, 
death closed the eyes and set at rest the hands of 
that busy and watchful dame, it was exhibited in a 
angular fashion. Lacy levelled the old farm-house | 
the ground, and erected at some distance a new, | 
‘quare, and rather imposing mansion, the large 
rooms of which he furnished in an expensive but | 














|the peasant ranks for ever behind him. 


Travellers from the sister isles, who occasionally 
passed it on coach or car, were apt to remark that 
nothing similar could be seen out of the green 
land; but Lacy’s neighbours had familiar solutions 
for the problem. They knew that he had hope- 
fully waited for his mother’s departure in order to 
make his money available in securing a place 
among the surrounding gentry, into some family 
of whom he had determined to marry, and leave 
But being 
an instance of that powerless ambition which has 
the will but not the way to rise, Mr. Lacy’s man- 
ners and education belonged so completely to the 
class in which he was born, that the poorest of the 
superior caste could not be induced to associate 
with him, and their general contempt and ridicule 
rewarded all his endeavours after gentility. From 
that adverse field Mr. Lacy had retired to live in 
solitary pride at his new-built mansion, which he 
made many an ineffectual attempt to have called 
Hamilton House, and rarely left except for the 
church, the market, or his surrounding farm-fields. 
Debarred the gentry’s society, he would put up 
with nothing less; and the neighbouring farmers 


‘recalled many a tale of his family’s money-griping 


and hard-working ways, by way of comment on 
Mr. Hamilton’s brief replies and haughty salu- 
tations. Similar doings of his own were gradually 
added to the list; for it seemed that unsuccessful 
outlay of his money had taught him more abun- 
dantiy the value of what remained ; and the elderly 
woman who constituted his entire in-door esta- 
blishment, as well as the labourers of his farm, 
could testify to his profiting by that lesson. Lacy 
had also tenants able to corroborate their evidence. 
Besides the hundred acres himself cultivated, he 
was the proprietor of sundry small farms, which, 
being bishop’s land, were held by leases renewable 
for ever; but he and his predecessors, in common 
with most small Irish proprietors, preferred letting 
them only to tenants-at-will. One of these, which 
lay nearest Hamilton’s own domain, and far ex- 
ceeded it in cultivation, had been called O'Reilly's 
farm long before he or his family became its land- 
lords. Carrol O'Reilly, its occupant at the period 
of our story, averred that some of his people had 
lived and laboured on it since the County Cavan 
was called O'Reilly's country, concerning which 
golden age of his name the man had many a 
strange tradition. 

Such matters were, however, but the entertain- 


inperfect manner, promulgated the plan of a lawn | ment of leisure hours, and few and tar between did 
in front, a garden in the rear, with farm-yard and | they come to Carrol. He was a more strong than 
ffices to match ; but there his energies suddenly | ordinary specimen of the native Ulster peasant. 
relaxed; and for twenty years the great house | Tall, active, and somewhat dignified in appearance, 
od alone on a bare rising ground, with docks | despite a life of labour, and the humblest education, 
and nettles growing thick about its walls and ( Jarrol had the ready wit and tireless energy, with 
Wretchedly incongruous offices in the rear. ‘a clearer judgment and a larger portion of worldly 
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wisdom than generally fall to the share of his 
countrvmen. Moreover, Carrol was regarded by 
his neighbours as emphatically a just man, whose | 
motto was to owe no man anything. He was even 
charitable according to his means; but the man 
had a regard for his own rights, of which his priest | 
had more than once complained, as rather beyond | 
his management, and a temper whose enduring | 
fierceness warned off provocation. 

Carrol’s estate consisted of ten acres—reputed | 
the worst land in the parish, under the manage- | 
ment of many a preceding O'Reilly. Their last 
lease had expired when it came into the jurisdiction 
of Lacy’s father, and Carrol commenced life on 
his own account with such an addition to the rent 
as the practice of those times allowed. Carrol had 
toiled upon it in all weathers since then; he had 
laboured in other men’s fields and expended the 
proceeds on his own; his brothers had lent their 
assistance, his sons had taken early lessons of 
industry there, and marvellous was the change 
produced by their united exertions. Fences rose 
where such had never been before; drains were | 
made of which nobody had dreamed ; and O' Reilly’s 
farm had at length fields whose fertility the neigh- 











tered in the town about ten years previous, Alley 
was young then, and did not like a seat oy thy. 
baggage-cart, or thought the sergeant, who Waa a 
gay, dashing young fellow, insincere; byt pie 
after her neighbours were unanimous in the opinion 
that Alley rued the non-entertainment of that pr a 
posal. None of them were therefore surprised 
when Carrol paid his addresses, at his almost 
immediate acceptance. ‘The pair stept quietly on. 
evening to the house of Father Flannigan, who 
made them one with the celerity of a Dractised 
hand; and Alley was found next morning Inaking 
things neat about the cottage. 

The Irish peasantry entertain strong prejudice, 
against second marriages, and Carrol’s childyey 
were no exception to that rule. They showed litt. 
liking for their stepmother, inoffensive as she wa: 
which Carrol said was but natural ; adding, tha, 
“He nivir intinded to put any man in the place oy 
the woman that wis in heavin; but seein’ that the 
house wis lonely, and Alley dissolute, he thought 
it well to purvide a conforter for his ould days 
and lave her the farm improvemints whin he wint 
to meet his blissid Norah.” 

That farm was a spot in which poor Carrol took 


bouring gentry strove to emulate in vain. Carrol | no little pride ; its fields with the hedye-rows, and 
was bordering on fifty-five, and had been twice | the fruit-trees he had planted among them, lay go 
married, the statement of which fact he was wont, pleasant round the neat white cottage, whose rose- 
to conclude after a singularly pious fashion, with,| wreathed windows and pretty curtains within 
“The Lord’s will be done.” His first helpmate had rivalled the rustic homes of England. All was the 
been the mother of a large family ; they were early | fruit of his own labour ; but Carrol had yet to leam 


wedded, and, it was said, lived happily till the 
eldest of the eight children was almost erown, | 
when the typhus fever entered his cottage one, 
summer and took the mother from them. Carrol’s | 
grief lasted longer than that of the widowed in’ 
general, but if he didn’t find comfort in the ten | 
acres, they afforded him the next best thing, namely, | 
occupation. Out of them he settled his eldest son 
on a neighbouring farm, with what he called “a 
little girl of fortin’,’ made the second a priest, | 
fitted out two for emigration to America; married 
a couple of daughters respectably in their father’s | 
station, and placed the two younger at good service | 
in Castle Crosby. | 

Being alone in his cottage after these varied | 
achievements, Carrol one day brought it home a_ 
second mistress, in the shape of Alley Flannigan, | 
the bonnet-maker of Killmore. Alley was an_ 
orphan cousin of the parish priest, to whose advice 
Carro] particularly attributed the match; though 
his reverence averred it was the first time he had | 
ever known counsel to take effect on him. The 
strength of her kindred were, a stepmother who 
had remarried, and some half dozen of brothers and 
sisters. with large families of their own. 

Alley had learned her trade in Cavan, and 
maintained herself by it, in a manner. All the 
parish knew her to be honest, careful, and desirous 
of well doing, but that was the bound of Alley’s 
abilities; for energy, invention, or foresight she 
had none. <A poor and a lonely life had the woman 
led, with her bonnet-blocks, to a certain age, 
at which she looked still neat and comely, though 
it was believed that Alley never had an offer | 
except from a recruiting-sergeant wko was quar-! 


that more admiring eyes than his were upon it. 

That quiet wedding was scarcely a month over 
when the solitude of Mr. Lacy’s large house was 
also enlivened by the arrival of a young man, who 
bore a diminutive resemblance to himself, and was 
called his nephew. Master Charles Hamilton had 
been brought up at Swanlinhar; he was a low-set, 
impudent-looking fellow, whose aim was to be a 
country beau, and whose habits and manners were 
such as might be expected from one reared among 
the lowest of the peasantry, but taught to value 
himself on some advantageous connexion. Old 
gossips accounted for all by recollecting that, sub- 
sequent to the death of Mr. Lacy’s mother, a maid 
whom she had specially kept for fine spinning 
had privately retired from her household, under 
rather equivocal circumstances, to the above-named 
locality in her native Connaught; and that ever 
after Mr. Lacyhad obscure but frequently recurring 
business to transact in that quarter. 

“Troth, his nose tells the whole story on the 
ould sinner,” said Alley, as she and her husband 


made the circuit of their own fields, by way 


walk, in a July evening, when, as Carrol remarked, 
there was little to do but see the corn growing, 
and Mr. Lacy stood earnestly talking to his nephew 
at the mairing ditch, or boundary of his own farm. 

“What can he be pointin’ here for, Alley? 
interrupted Carrol. “Come away, woman—they 
think we are listenin’ ;’ and the spirited peasant 
turned homewards; but there was a story betwee® 
Lacy and his wephew that evening which 
latter's nose did not reveal to the O'Reillys. 

As the harvest drew on, the looks of both were 
more frequently directed to Carrol's fields, 4 
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estimating their worth and fertility ; and at length, 
ss the husband and wife were shearing together at 
the earliest of their corn, Master Charlie, who had 
wn familiar of late, opened his mind in the 
following manner :-— 
«Tt’s a wonder to me, Mr. O'Rilly, that you 
save yirself wid so much lan’, an’ all yir childer 


away. Man, the farm’s far too big for ye; but if | 


ye wud like an easy change, I'm sure my uncle 
could give ye a nice bit of three acres down in the 
stoney craft,” and he pointed to the opposite 
extreme of Hamilton’s property. 

« Masther Charlie,” said Carrol, looking sharply 
up at him, “a hive no objections, in case ['m well 
paid for my improvements ; there's many a year's 
sweat an’ sore bones of mine inthim. Yer uncle 
has always got his rint honestly from me; and I 
hope he'll understan’ that I know the rights of a 
tinint.” 

“Yer only a tinint at will, Mr. O’Rilly, a’m 
thinkin’,’ said Master Charlie. 

“ That’s what we'r all in this worl’, me young 
man,” responded Carrol. “ Bit justice is unmutir- 
able,as me son the preisht says; an’ thim that takes 
my farm, widout payin’ for the labour it cost me, 
‘ill get their reward, either here or hereafter.” With 
which warning words Carrol seized his hook, and 
Master Charlie sneaked home to tell the tale. 

The conversation that ensued between the 
0'Rei'lys was low and earnest, varied by outbursts 
of indignation from Carrol, as the Hamiltons’ 
designs on his farm recurred to him in all their 
iniquity, til it was suddenly interrupted by a 
ars from the next field, given by Jamie 
Sullivan, a neighbour’s son, whose cherished wish 
had long been to rival Carrol’s well known abilities 
in shearing ; and he now inquired if “ Mr. O’Rilly 
wud hive the condiscintion to try him for a stook.” 
Carrol never refused a challenge of that kind; and 
a contest immediately commenced, which called 
the attention of many a reaper, thronged as the 
fields around them were in that sultry August day, 
to the rival shearers. 

The stipulated twelve sheaves were soon cut 
down, but, to the discomfiture of the challenger, 
Carrol maintained his wonted superiority. Jamie, 
however, was not to be foiled easily; he insisted 
that his loss of victory was by reason of a cramp 
In his fingers, “bad cess till it,’ and loudly 
demanded another trial. Stook after stook was 
thus reaped, Carrol always winning, and Jamie 
teuewing the combat with perseverance worthy of 
4 prouder cause. The style in which he would 
take the conceit out ot Carrol on the harvest ridge 
had been his boast throughout the preceding season ; 
and his neighbours were now  proportionably 
amused, not only by his repeated defeats, but the 
various apologies he found for them. Now it was 
his hook; then the cramp; and again the sun shining 
on the corn. Some took part with him, some with 
Carrol; but all encouraged Jamie to persevere, 
fun having, as usual in Ireland, taken the place of 
€very other consideration. Hooks and sheaves 
Were left in the surrounding fields—man, woman, 
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highway, and, amid the shouts of applause and 
laughter which accompanied Jamie's efforts, no 
one took note of a passing traveller, who stood 
leaning his arms on the fence, and gazing earnestly 
‘at Alley, as that undisturbed spirit sat, hook in 
hand, on the new cut ridge, enjoying her share of 
the sport. 

“'Throth, ye may give up, Jamie, wid a clean 
conscience,’ said Carrol, finishing the last stook, 
and wiping his brow, which had not been dry for 
hours past. “There's the sun settin’, shame a stook 
I'll shear more; and the old man, now covered 
with dust and perspiration, threw himself on the 
ridge beside Alley. 

“Well,” said Jamie resignedly, “since you 
won't give me another chance. Bad luck till this 
‘hook ov mine, [ll break it in flinders when I[ go 
home.” 

“Buy one that ‘Il shear ov itself, Jamie,’ responded 
Mrs. O'Reilly ; and her remark was followed by a 
general laugh, in which the traveller joined. He 
was a man of Carrol’s fashion, but some fifteen 
years younger, with a face that had seen foreign 
climates, certain military reminiscences about his 
dress, and that air of somewhat reckless gaiety and 
freedom characteristic of the Trish soldier. <A 
closer inspection might also have discovered that 
half the fingers of his left hand were wanting, 
that he walked with a partial lameness from an 
injury in the right knee, and had a sly, cunning 
look, which the world’s ways might have taught 
him, about the eyes. 

“ A pleasant evening, sir,” said Carrol, address- 
ing the stranger. 

“Very fine, Mister O'Reilly,’ answered he in 
the tone of one determined to create a sensation ; 
“and it’s my surprise that you havnt failed one 


seeing you last.” 

“Dad, then it’s long ago,’ responded Carrol ; 
“for the thransackshin has escaped ny memory.” 

“I’m sorry for it,’ said the stranger, growing 
suddenly subdued ; “ but time makes great changes. 
Maybe you, nor nobody else here, can recollect 
Sergeant Allison?” 

“Murther!” said Carrol, springing to his feet 
and seizing the traveller's both hands, “it’s you 
that’s welcome back. Oh! werr-anthrue, are two 
ov yer fingers clane aff? Don’t a min’ when ye 
wur courtin’ Alley, now Mrs. O'Reilly here? 
an’ troth she was a great fool not to take you!” 

Carrol’s welcome, even to its last clause, was 
confirmed by the bystanders, including Alley 
herself, who added by way of softener, that “ ther’ 
wis a fate in them things,” an’ she must go home 
to get on the supper. 

“No doubt of it,’ said Carrol, in response to 
both her observations ; and Sergeant Allison entered 
the field by general invitation, and proceeded to 
satisfy his old friends’ curiosity, by explaining how 
he had been for years in India—how he lost his 
fingers and partly the use of his knee-joint in 
a battle with the troops of Hyder Ali, on which 
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’ Pp and sisters al] married ; and, finding himself, as he 
te expressed it, a stranger in the place, he was on his 
way to see his old acquaintance in Killmore. 
if “Tt’s late,” said Carrol, when the sergeant had 
assisted him to bind and arrange the sheaves for 
the night. “Blessins on ye for helpin’ me! shure 
es I nivir was as tired. But won't ye take a bed at 
45 the house? Alley and me has it all to ourselves 
y now.” 
e The invitation was cheerfully accepted, and they 
ee spent a marvellous evening with the sergeant’s 
: exploits and adventures; but all that night Carrol 
tossed and groaned—in the morning he was unable 
; to go to the harvest field as usual, and it was soon 
. evident that the over-exertion which vanquished 
shi Jamie Sullivan in that burning day had brought 
ee on a rapid form of that disease known as pleurisy. 
a} | Some half-score of rustic remedies, including sun- 
i 4 dry decoctions of herbs, anda charm from the wise 
woman of that district, were successively put in 
requisition; still Carrol grew worse, and the 
village doctor was at length sent for; but his 
appointed time was come, and in less than eight 
days’ illness he went the way of all living, leaving 
most of his children, whom sorrow had recon- 
ciled to Alley, weeping with her round his bed, 
and a will in favour of her and his two unmarried 
daughters, witnessed by Father O’Flannigan and 
Sergeant Allison; the latter having, to O’Reilly’s 
gratitude, remained to take charge of the harvest. 
Poor Alley’s grief, though sincere, was not 
te excessive. “Shure he took me whin nobody else 
ae wud!” was her plain-spoken lamentation, to which 
4 consoling neighbours replied, “'Troth, ye may say 
that, not to mintion his lavin’ ye share of the 
Lt improvements.” 
att Carrol’s children did not dispute the will, which 
: was, on the whole, equitable, as all had been previ- 
ously provided for excepting the younger girls, who 
expected their portions off the farm. How valuable it 
had been made by poor Carrols exertions was well 
known ; and the O’Reillys were in doubt whether 
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z to dispose of his improvements and tenant-right to 
y the highest bidder, and divide the proceeds at once 
aE among the three legatees, or endeavour to retain 


i them in the family, by uniting to manage the farm 
for the behoof of their sisters and step-mother. 
) Sergeant Allison, whose counsel was now heard as 
} a tried friend of the family, gave his opinion in 
i favour of the latter measure, which certainly was 
4 the most profitable, and also reminded the O' Reillys 
; that it was necessary to consult their landlord. 
ie ; Mr. Lacy kept studiously aloof from his tenants 
be in that season of trial. Neither he nor his nephew 
re had graced the wake or funeral with their pre- 
sence—an instance of neglect which caused no little 
scandal in the neighbourhood, and provoked sundry 
comparisons of their respective progenitors by no 
means favourable to the Hamilton line. Besides, 
Alley had misgivings in her mind regarding 
Master Charlie’s last conversation with her hus- 
band, which she communicated confidentially to 
her eldest step-son and the sergeant, they being the 
family’s accredited deputies, under the joint com- 
mand of her cousin, Father O’Flannigan, and the 
Reverend Terence O'Reilly, who had left his dis- 
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tant parish on the first intelligence of Carro)’, 
illness. By those chiefs of the house jt ya. 
therefore arranged that the eldest son and the sey. 
geant should wait on Mr. Hamilton (tiat worth 
proprietor being in the habit of exhibiting his 
Protestantism by a marked incivility to all Catholic 
priests whatever), explain to him the wishes of the 
O'Reillys to retain the farm, and learn his Opinion 
on the subject. 

The kitchen and one or two minor apartments 
were the only inhabited portions of Mr. Lacy’. 
house. There were tales in the neighbourhood of 
velvet tapestry hanging from the ceiling, and costly 
furniture, covered with dust and mould, in jf, 
superior rooms, which had been kept fast lockaq 
ever since his notable disappointment in the matter 
of a ball, to which all the neighbouring gentry 
had been invited, and every one sent apologies, 
That was now twenty years ago. Old family habit 
had more than re-established their sway over Lacy’s 
heart and home; and his household had sat dow, 
to breakfast in the kitchen as usual, the farm ger. 
vants at one table in the centre, and, at a conye- 
nient corner—for the double purpose of seeing that 
they did not consume too much time at the meal, 
and of superintending his housekeeper in its dis- 
tribution—he and his nephew sat at another, when 
Tim O’Reilly and the sergeant made their appear- 
ance. 

“T hope we’r not disturbin’ yer honour? Much 
comfort may ye have in what's before ye!” said 
Tim, considering it his duty to open the plead- 
ings. “Shure its fine weather for the harvest— 
thanks be to Him that sint it *” 

“Tt is, my good man; but what might your 
business be?” replied Hamilton, in angry surprise 
at being caught off his greatness by a Catholic 
tenant. 

Tim had not anticipated that salute, and it roused 
the slumbering wrath of the O’Reillys within him, 
touching the disrespect shown to his father’s wake. 
His answer was accordingly brief and careless, 
merely informing Hamilton of the family’s desire 
to cultivate the farm among them, and promising 
the accustomed rent in the name of his step-mother. 

“T intend taking that farm into my own hand,’ 
interrupted Mr. Lacy, “for my nephew here. Your 
father was very foolish to marry at his time of lile, 
but I will allow the widow twenty pounds in case 
she goes out quietly at November. 

Tim darted upon him a look of fire, and the ser- 
geant burst out with, “ Twenty pounds wouldn't pay 
for Carrol O'Reilly's labour on one field, as you 
well know, Mr. Hamilton. There are still two 
daughters, as well as his wife, to be provided for, 
and it is to be hoped you won't take the weight of 
wronging both the widow and the fatherless oz 
your conscience.” 

“Come away,” cried Tim. “The curse 0? 


greed’s on him! God rest my father in his grave. 


but its hard to expect he wud stay in it, when the 
farm his strength was spint on is a takin’ from 
his own.” 
With these mild words the deputation retired ; 
but there was woe and wrath, not only among the 
O’Reillys, but throughout the whele parish, whea 
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the result of their mission was known. The act 
was one of such penurious yet glaring injustice 
that proprietors of every class united in declaring 

inst the paltry pittance assigned to poor Alley 
and her step-daughters ; while to the peasantry it 
appeared as it really was a taking of the fruits of 
(Reilly's labour to bestow them on his nephew. 
Neither the remonstrance of the one order nor the 
jndignation of the other had the least effect on 
Hamilton ; besides his hereditary love of money, 
there was in his character a vein of unreasoning 
obstinacy strengthened by many bachelor years. 
He refused to add a single shilling to Alley’s 
liberal jointure. ‘The widow was regularly noticed 
to quit at the ensuing term, and Master Charlie 
publicly signified his intention of cropping the 
farm next spring. Alley said that “nothing could 

9 wrong wid thim that had justice on their side ;” 
and while the O’Reillys raged and_ threatened, 
while Master Charlie provided himself with pistols, 
and his uncle talked of a constabulary force to pro- 
tect Hamilton House, she continued to inhabit the 
cottage In composed propriety, assisted in the 
management of the poultry and dairy by an orphan 
girl she had taken by way of servant, and consoled 
by the occasional visits of Sergeant Allison, who 
had now taken up his residence in the neighbour- 
hood, and acted as the widow’s man-of-all-work. 

So the winter passed. But this state of things 
was not for duration; an ejectment was served on 
Alley at the spring term, and some further attempts 
at negotiation, which were made at the instance of 
the sergeant, being rejected by the Hamiltons, to 
the surprise of the whole parish Master Charlie 
one morning entered the fields with his uncle’s 
plough and horses, and fairly commenced tillage 
for himself. The chief wonder was, that the 
('Reillys should look so quietly on this premature 
invasion. ‘The sergeant, indeed, had been heard 
to mutter that he and the old miser might get a 
fright, but all the rest of the kindred kept silent 
and distant, and seemed determined to leave Alley 
to her fate. 

Matters were in this posture when Killmore was 
edified by a rumour to the effect that a certain 
agent, who stood high on his distant relationship to 
a bishop, and remote connexion with an M.P., had 
laely made striking advances of civility to Mr. 
Lacy, on account of some five hundred which he 
wished to borrow. They had met once or twice 
at church and market, and, in token of further 
Inendship, as well as to settle the preliminaries, 
Mr. Davis, it was said, after some difficulties with 
his lady, invited both uncle and nephew to dine at 
his house about six o'clock on a breezy March 
evening, 

It was asserted by those best informed on the 
subject, that things were arranged rather advan- 
lageously for Mr. Davis towards eleven o'clock, 
When his courtesy was so far extended, perhaps 
Wing to the necessity of the case, as to send his 
guests comfortably home in his own vehicle, kept 
intoken of special gentility, and denominated in 
{reland an inside car. It was driven by no less a 
Personage than Jamie Sullivan, who, after having 
Qourned over the death of Carrol, and especially 
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ithe fact that he “had nivir got time to take the 
eonsate out on him,” entered Mr. Davis's house- 
hold as a kind of general servant, to leave, as he 
expressed it, more room for the other nine on his 
father’s four acres. 

“ Faith alll drive yez in style,” said Jamie, mount- 
ing the scat of power, as the last “good nights" 
were exchanged, and the host and his friends sepa- 
rated like loving brothers; and in style, according 
to his own appreciation, he did drive them, im 
spite of threats from the nephew and entreaties 
from the uncle, making them acquainted in the 
most practical fashion with every stone and rut in 
the road; and in those days they were not few. 
The distance between Mr. Davis's residence and 
Hamilton House was not more than five miles 
English, and the way led past the now newly- 
ploughed fields and pretty cottage owned by Carro! 
O'Reilly. 

As they approached that part of the road Jamie's 
driving became, if possible, more furious; but, 
unfortunately, he managed the whip better than 


and dirty ditch separating Carrol’s farm from the 
highway, till one of the wheels went in, and 
nothing but immediate pulling up saved the whole 
party. “Leap out, for the Vargin’s sake‘ shouted 
Jamie at the top of his voice; but both uncle and 
nephew, being now thoroughly angry as well as 
intoxicated, thought it beneath their diznity to stir, 
and both replied with a volley of wild curses on 
his careless driving. 

The moon had been bright, but was now covered 
with a cloud, and as it passed away Jamie uttered 
another cry; but it was his prayers poured forth 
in a mingled stream of creed and ave, where he 
sat holding back the horse with all his might from 
the ditch, and staring into the adjoining field. 
The Hamiltons instinctively followed that gaze. 
The field had been just prepared for sowing. It 
was one on which Carrol had expended great pains 
aud taken much pride; and now, in the broad 
moonlight, a man stood in the garments of the 
grave, sowing broad-cast on its ridges. The trio 
gazed for a few seconds, and the figure moved 
towards them. But Jamie could endure no longer; 
and uttering a still louder ery to the Virgin for 
protection, he jumped from box and reins, flying 
at full speed to his father’s house, as, with a cry 
that startled the country, the inside car and the 
Hamiltons went down into that muddy ditch. 
When, about an hour after, a sufficient number of 
the neighbours could be collected by the terror- 
stricken Jamie to search for them there, the car 
was found dirty and broken, the poor horse still 
struggling in the harness, but Mr. Lacy and his 
nephew had been received in a fearful plight by 
the housekeeper, whom their knocks and cries 
awoke from her first sleep. Of course the inside 
car was sent home next morning; and the Hamil- 
tons never cared to enter into the particulars of 
that night; but several of the neighbours testified 
to having seen that ghastly sower, though Alley 
said, “ Glory be to goodness, he never frightened 
her;” and Jamie Sullivan, when minutely recol- 
lecting his appearance, was wont to remark that 








the reins, and utterly forgot that there was a deep. 
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+ “the other worl’ had made a great change on} 
ie Carrol, for he niver knowed him to walk wid a hop} 























girls, who in process of time got married in 
their native parish. But one thing was remarked 


w if before.” ‘about the sergeant’s farming, namely, that the 
ts As for Master Charlie, no earthly power could, haunted field brought forth among its produce 
fo ever after persuade him to think of that farm, and) incredible amount of the shrub known as leiden 
bo ‘, his uncle sent word to the widow she might stay as whin; also, that when that circumstance was . 
ta} ie long as she pleased, as he had changed his mind any way forced on his attention, Allison looked : 
Be it about the ejectment. Of that permission Mrs.| if he sincerely repented of something: and many 
2: 4 O'Reilly fully availed herself. The serzeant sowed | a year after, when witnessing his labourers’ a 
Bai the farm for her, and the harvest-home was cele-| tions to root out those tenacious invaders, Jeni 
i | brated by a wedding, at which all the O'Reillys Sullivan, who alone attempted to account for their 
’ He danced, including, it is said, the Reverend Ter-} introduction, observed, with a look of terror, « Oh 
af Ki rence. ‘Tradition also records that their step-| sargint dear, the ould man left ye hard work wid 
ete father proved a worthy portioner of Carrol’s' the last of his improvements !” | 
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pak WILLIAM TELL 
“Why, Father, watch we, wet and cold, “See, Father, see the lightning red, 

ide if The livelong night in the dreary wold >?” A storm is bursting over head. 

j “*My Son, my Son, a hunter bold Hence, hence!” “ My Son should’st learn instead 

| Many a weary watch must hold.” To bide the storm, and know not dread.” 

i) “* Look, Father, haste your aim to take, | “Hark, Father—a steed with thundering hoof— 
A roe is stealing from yonder brake.” "Tis Gesler, his guards are far aloof.” 

4 | “‘ Be still, my Son, be still; for sake | ** He looks not again upon heayen’s roof 

if Of nobler game our watch we make.” | Unless his heart be arrow-proof.” 

} ** Look, Father, look—yon antlered deer— | **O Father, hast thou slain the knight? 

7 Your arrow quick—he’s bounding near.” | Alas! we both to doom are dight.”’ 

i) “Son, let him pass sans harm or fear, | ** A slave, my son, will cower in fright, 


A nobler quarry will soon appear.”’ 
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A freeman dares defend his right.” 


Z. Z. 
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Ty has long been a received opinion that no bio- 

phies are so pleasant and instructive as those 
which authors write of themselves; and yet com- 

aratively few examples of this kind of composition 
are found in literature. For when we have named 
st Augustin and Jean Jacques Rousseau we have 
mentioned all those who have fully and fearlessly 
detailed the actions of their lives, and laid bare 
their hearts to the gaze of mankind. Still we 
have many approximations to the complete thing 

in the memoirs of Theodore d’ Aubigne, of Madame 
Rien, of Marmontel, of Morellet, and several 
others among the French. 
have published detached and irregular confessions ; 


and Gibbon entertained all his life the intention to | 


bequeath to posterity a finished picture of the 
progress of his own mind. 

Encouraged by such examples, Mr. Leigh Hunt 
has ventured to detail the circumstances of his | 
private life, to speak faithfully of his studies, to 
explain as far as possible the genesis of his opi-| 
nions, and to describe the relations, more or less | 
intimate, in which he has stood to many of his | 
most distinguished contemporaries. ‘That such a 
work should fail to be both amusing and instruc- | 
tive is impossible. Even the most retired student | 
must enjoy opportunities of studying character | 
altogether peculiar to himself, since, in this vast | 
universe of thought and action, no two men can | 
possibly occupy the same place, or contemplate 
humanity from the same point of view. Besides, 
Mr. Hunt, though strictly speaking our contem- 
porary, has passed thr ough a state of things which | 
no longer exists, and w ‘itnessed a highly curious 
phase of society arising out of the movements |t 
occas ‘- by the F yench Revolution, and charac- | 
terised by extremely remarkable and startling | 
phenomena. 

Our readers will already, perhaps, have often 
made the remark for themselves, that the sun of 
most men’s lives rises in cloudless brightness to 
set in gloom. No matter, whether poor or rich, 
genius is at the outset so lavish of promise, so full 
of hope, so warmed and winged with enthusiasm, 
that it scatters around it schemes and projects, as a 
spring cloud does drops of rain. Overflowing 
with power and vitality, it believes all things pos- 
ible, and boldly determines to achieve innume- | 
table things that were never achieved before. 

_ To hold intercourse with a mind in such a state 
8 delightful. We partake of its energy and feel 
the warmth of its sunshine ; we adopt its hopeful 
Views of society and life; we make its friends our 
friends s, and forget for the time that blight and 
appointment have since come upon it, and per-_ 
aps dispersed all its great designs to the winds. | 

Fortunately, with Mr. Leigh Hunt this has not, 

fen exactly the case. If he has not realised all | 
is carly hopes, he must be admitted to have 


| 
| 
| 
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Cardan and Montaigne j 
:/ other inducement to write than that instinctive 


‘able to mimic the tricks of sprightliness and | 
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realised many, and is still among us in a state of 
ample productiveness, untiring, speculating, and 
indulging his fancies much as he used to do in 
days gone by. To the careful reader, however, 
it must be obvious that the w riting of his autobio- 
graphy was not an altogether pleasant task. He 
had to relate many a struggle with fortune, with 
power, and, above all, with his own unfitness to 
bustle in toil and difficulties through the world. 
‘To make the most of life, he should have been 
a man of independent fortune, without worldly 
cares of any kind, with wife and children, but with 
somebody else to look after them, and with no 


necessity which he has experienced all his life 
long. As it is, we consider him a felicitous and 


‘charming writer, abounding with animal spirits 
£ § ’ 


natural or artificial; for from his own narrative 
it is clear that, by dint of study, he has often been 
gaiety 
when the realities were very far from his heart. 
Still it must be admitted, that whatever a man 
does he will do it all the better for having been 
chastened by affliction. We must feel ourselves 
before we can feel for others. Wit and humour 
often borrow their greatest fascination from having 
been in the presence of melancholy, and borne 
away from the contact qualities not perhaps to be 
expressed in words. You are conscious that the 


smile you perceive has chased away the tokens of 


sadness from the lips; and, therefore, though you 
sympathise with it, there is also a remnant of 
sympathy for the former emotion, which, though it 
does not by any means spvil your pleasure, cer- 
tainly modifies and tempers it. 

The readers of Leigh Hunt will be able to 
understand well what we mean, as the reflection 


'must have been frequently furced upon them, whe- 


ther they ever familiarised it to themselves in words 
or not. The commencement of the autobiography 
implies the existence in the author's mind of a 
design, which he afterwards found it impracticable 
to accomplish. He evidently contemplated a 


complete narrative, for he enters with a minuteness 


into an account of his progenitors which promises 
an equal abundance of details in the succeeding 
section of the work. After a while, however, the 
reader feels that the original plan has been aban- 


doned. The stream contracts and becomes shal- 
lower; the connexion between events and circum- 


stances is less observed. Indeed, you are often 
made sensible of large gaps in the details, though 
no doubt there is always sufficient matter to keep 
alive your interest. 

This remark applies chiefly to the personal and 
domestic portion of the biography, which, properly 
developed, and delicately treated, would have been 
the most pleasant of all. But an author stands, 


| while he lives, in the midst of influences generally 


h Hunt, with Reminiscenees of Friends and Contemporaries. In 3 vols, London : Smith, Elder 
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foumd to be irresistible. He has the tastes and 
feelings of many persons to consult, and labours 
under the consciousness that, if frank and faithful, 
he must sometimes deal in explanations which 
from his contemporaries would meet with no 
forgiveness. His field of operations, therefore, is 
circumscribed in this way; and when he comes to 
consult his own passions and predilections—when 
he considers all the idiosyncrasies of those he 
loves, and enveloped in the mantle of whose 
affections he desires to descend to the tomb, his 
heart almost inevitably fails him, and refuses to 
commit his emotions and consciousness to the pen. 

It is different with matters purely literary, even 
where there exists a necessity for dealing in esti- 
mates of personal character. Authors are felt to 
be altogether public property, and the world expe- 
riences no inclination to treat them with super- 
fiuous delicacy or forbearance. In fact, they may 
be said in some sense to challenge notice, and only 
to meet with their deserts when they obtain it, 
whether favourable or unfavourable. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt is of this opinion ; for though upon the whole 
extremely tolerant and inclined to make apologies 
for all sorts of persons, he does not shrink from 
the expression of keen censure when, in conformity 
with his theory of duty, it seems to be required. 
We only wish his inclination had led him to 
indulge much more frequeatly, for he spares some 
who had never spared him, and who, on many 
other accounts, merited to be chastised severely. 
However, it argues a kindly and a generous spirit 
thus to gather up, towards the close of life, all 
sorts of pleasant reminiscences; to cultivate a 
charitable disposition towards al] men, if possible ; 
to forget injuries, or to pardon them; and thus to 
prepare posterity to look with affectionate indul- 
gence on the self-constituted judge. 

In this autobiography we possess a sort of 
sketch of literary history for the last fifty years, 
with a retrospective glance at the tastes and critical 
opinions which prevailed during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. The writer himself has 
contributed largely to impress a new character on 
our light literature, particularly in periodicals. 
When at first he betook himself to writing, his 
mind was necessarily under the influence of 
authors who had previously laboured in the same 
field — Voltaire, Goldsmith, Fielding, Smollett, 
Charlotte Smith, Bage, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Augus- 
tin la Fontaine—but chiefly, perhaps, Voltaire. 
Mr. Hunt seldom, if ever, alludes to Sterne; yet, 
in the ease with which he wields the powers of 
the English language, he would seem in the liberal 
sense of the word to have greatly imitated him. 
Voltaire took all sorts of liberties with his mother 
tongue, but yet, after a sort of systematic fashion, 
in conformity with established usage. Sterne 
treated language as clay, which was perfectly at 
his command, and which, therefore, he might 
mould into any form which pleased his fancy 
without being accountable to anybody for the use 
he made of it. There is an analogous freedom in 
the style of Mr. Leigh Hunt, which, both in verse 
and prose, is full of licences, generally felicitous, 
but sometimes the reverse. 





We can easily, by considering what he is now. 
and uniting with it an indefinite amount of healt) 
and animal spirits, conceive what he was when he 
commenced his career as poet and critic. He 
tells us himself that he luxuriated in severity, that 
he cut right and left, and, through the jleasure 
arising from the consciousness of power, delighted 
to behold dramatic authors and actors stand in awe 
of him. There was far more encouragement jp 
those days than in these for an eminent author, 
especially one whose vivacity of manner, and 
elegant and graceful turn of mind, fitted him gs 
well to shine in private circles as in the pages of 
a periodical or the columns of a newspaper. What- 
ever merit there is in contemporary literature js 
shared by numbers; indeed, we might almost 
say their name is legion. 

At the dawn of Mr. Hunt’s career the case wag 
extremely different ; the rays of public notice were 
concentrated on a few persons, who assumed, for 
that reason, a consequence, and exercised an 
amount of authority, scarcely intelligible to us 
The inhabitants of the mimic world of the stage 
are, no doubt, as sensitive as ever ; but the opinions 
of any particular critic are of less importance to 
them, because the multiplication of judges has, in 
the same proportion, multiplied their chances of 
pleasing. They are commonly enabled, therefore, 
to oppose the praises of their friends to the cen- 
sures of their enemies, and these produce a sort of 
equilibrium of opinion, which blunts the point of 
criticism. 

They who are best acquainted with the history 
of English literature will enter most readily into 
the spirit which dictated the following criticism 
on the songs of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Even now it is seldom that we meet 
with so Catholic a feeling as that of Mr. Hunt. 
The scorn with which we often look back on the 
tastes from which we have escaped will be felt by 
future generations for us, in as far as we are con- 
ventional and converted, though the remotest pos- 
terity would be able to discover in our contem- 
porary literature, as well as in that of the preceding 
age, much to enjoy, and not a little to praise. 

“ The reigning English composer of that time,’ 
he says, “was Mr. Hook, as he was styled at the 
head of his songs. He was the father of my 
punctilious editor of the magazine, and had a real 
though a small vein of genius, which was none 
the better for its being called upon to flow pro- 
fusely for Ranelagh and Vauxhall. He was the 
composer of the ‘Lass of Richmond Hill’ (am 
allusion to a penchant of George IIL), and of 
another popular song more lately remembered, 
“Twas within a mile of Edinborough town 
The songs of that day abounded in Strephons and 
Delias, and the music partook of the gentle inspl- 
ration. The association of ideas with that kind of 
commonplace has given me more than a toleration 
for it. I find something even touching 10 the 
endeavours of an innocent set of ladies and gentle- 
men, my fathers and mothers, to identify them- 
selves with shepherds and shepherdesses, even 
the most impossible hats and crooks. I think of 
the many heartfelt smiles that must have welcomed 
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jove-letters and verses containing that sophistical 
imagery, and of the no less genuine tears that 
were shed over the documents when faded; and 
criticism is swallowed up in those human drops. 
This is one of the reasons why I can read even 
the most faded part of the works of Shenstone, and 
why I can dip again and again into such corre- 
epondence as that of the Countess of Hertford and 
Pomfret, and of my Lady Luxborough, who raises 
monuments in her garden to the united merits of 
Mr. Somerville and the god Pan. The feeling was 
true, though the expression was sophistical, and a 
fashion ; and they who cannot see the feeling for 
the mode do the very thing which they think they 
scorn, tbat is, sacrifice the greater consideration to 
the less." —Vol. i., p. 72. 

As we cannot live in past times, we experience 
g particular pleasure in conversing with one who 
has so lived for us, who felt what we should have 
felt, and forms as it were a sort of link between 
us and men two generations off. It is refreshing 
to know that, by calling at a house in Edwarde’s- 
square, Kensington, we can converse with a man 
who may have walked down the Strand with Gib- 
bon, heard Fox and Burke, and experienced those 

werftd sensations which thrilled through the 
whole system of European society during the pro- 
tracted storm of the French Revolution. There 
is less allusion to this than might have been 
expected in Mr. Hunt’s autobiography, because he 
is more of a literary man than of a politician; but 
we observe in every page that he has lived since 
the period of human emancipation—that is, since 
the human mind took its leave of traditional super- 
sition. He belongs essentially to that period of 
society which is sought to be characterised by the 
term transitional. Loosened from the moorings of 
the departing, and not yet linked to the coming 
system of thought, he floats at large between them 
with a sort of easy scepticism. He is not averse 
from laying hold on firm principles when they 
shall present themselves, but meanwhile makes no 
great effort to deliver himself from the liberty of 
doubt. The same propensities extend into the 
domain of letters, though during Mr. Hunt’s whole 
life nothing has ever been able to quench in him 
the love of books, or a certain mitigated reverence 
for the authors of them. In his record of his own 
life we see him looking back with affectionate 
regret at the departing tastes and forms of intellect. 
He seems always to have cherished a strong grati- 
tude towards his instructors, whether in poetry or 
criticism. Speaking of the state in which, on 
entering it, he found the world of literature and 
art, he says :— 

“Goldsmith and Johnson had gone ; Cowper was 
hot yet much known; the most prominent poets 
were Hayley and Darwin—the most distinguished 
prose-writer, Gibbon. Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
in his decline—so was Horace Walpole. The 
Kembles had come up’in the place of Garrick. 
There were excellent comic actors in the persons 
ot Edwin, Lewis, young Bannister, &c. They 

O'Keefe, an original humourist, to write for 
them. I have already noticed the vocal portion 
of the theatres. Miss Burney, afterwards Madame 
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d’Arblay, surprised the reading world with her 
entertaining but somewhat vulgar novels; and 
Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, and a then 
anonymous author, Robert Bage (who wrote 
‘Hermsprong’ and ‘Man as he is’), delighted 
liberal politicians with theirs. Mrs. Inchbald was 
also a successful dramatist ; but her novels, which 
were written in a style to endure, were her chief 
merits.”-—Vol. i. p. 81, et seq. 

There is a certain irregularity and abruptness in 
Mr. Hunt's own narrative, which perhaps was una- 
voidable, from the necessity of grouping together a 
variety of distinct details, song-writers, dramatists, 
philosophers, orators, statesmen, succeeding each 
other in his panoramic picture ; and we must not 
examine too closely into the question how they 
come to be linked together. The author in reality 
constitutes the central point, around which all his 
contemporaries must consent for the time to group 
themselves. Protagoras, the sophist, used to say 
that man is the measure of the universe; and so, 
to himself, he is and must be. When an author, 
therefore, makes himself the hero of his own book, 
he co-ordinates all things into a sort of dependance 
on himself, and the reader easily agrees to make 
his idiosyncrasy the specular mount from which he 
is to contemplate the encircling universe. 

Mr. Hunt having been, rather while a youth, to 
view both Houses of Parliament, he with great 
propriety gives us his impressions of them. The 
reader of Southern’s plays, if we mistake not, will 
remember a passage in which two or three Roman 
citizens, of the humbler class, describe their first 
impressions on seeing Hannibal. For many years, 
they had no doubt found their intellects overawed 
by his fame, and they therefore expected that, like 
Cesar, in the hyperbolical rhetoric of Cassius, he 
should bestride this narrow world like a Colossus. 
“T thought,” says one of these honest gentlemen, 
“he would have been at least as big as one of his 
elephants.” Just so was it with our autobiographer. 
From the cradle he had, of course, heard of the 
House of Lords, and possessing a creative fancy, he 
had by its help figured to himself an assembly of 
demigods, not unworthy of Olympus. What he 
actually found he describes in the following 
passage :—“ My father once took me—but I cannot 
say at what period of my juvenility—into both 
Houses of Parliament. Inthe Commons I saw Mr. 
Pitt, sawing the air, and occasionally turning to 
appeal to those around him, while he spoke in a loud, 
important, and hollow voice. When the persons he 
appealed to said ‘ Hear, hear!’ I thought they said 
‘Dear, dear!’ in objection; and I wondered that 
he did not seem in the least degree disconcerted. 
The House of Lords, I must say (without meaning 
disrespect to an assembly which must always have 
contained some of the most accomplished men in 
the country), surprised me with the personal insig- 
nificant look of its members. I had, to be sure, 
conceived exaggerated notions of the magnates of 
all countries, and perhaps might have expected to 
behold a set of conscript fathers; but in no respect, 
real or ideal, did they appear to me, in their corpo- 
rate aspect, like anything which is understood by 
the word ‘noble!’ The Commons seemed to me 
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to have the advantage; though they surprised me 
with lounging on the benches and retaining their 


hats. I was not then informed enough to know 
the difference between apparent and substantial 
importance ; much less aware of the positive exalta- 
tion which that very simplicity and absence of 

retension gave to the most potent assembly in 
Burope."—Vol. i, p. 85, et seq. 

It too often happens that distinguished men, 
when they come to take a retrospect of their lives, 
dwell with pain and sorrow on their school-boy days, 
not through any recollection of misconduct on their 
own part, but of caprice and tyranny on that of their 
teachers. From this schoolmasters should take a 
lesson. Among the little urchins trembling around 
them, they know not which is to be their Nemesis, 
to transmit their names to posterity, invested with 
the softest and sweetest colours of humanity, or 
stamped with the features of petty despotism 
triumphing basely over physical weakness. Those 
little boys, frail and delicate, it may be, in structure, 
are to be their witnesses or accusers to future ages. 

Mr. Hunt takes his revenge on the Masters of 
Christ Church, who tormented his childhood and 
made it uncomfortable, by good-naturedly holding 
them up to ridicule. Yet he was proud of the 
school itself, whose discipline had produced many 
remarkable men, though often administered by 
very unworthy hands, There is, besides, another 
remark to be made, which should not be altogether 
lost sight of, namely, that avery exemplary teacher 
may appear quite the reverse to those to whom his 
instruction is irksome, as much, at least, through 
their own inaptitude to receive it, as through any 
unfitness to teach on his part. 

In Mr. Hunt's observations on Christ Church, 
interspersed with jocular descriptions and extremely 
droll anecdotes, there is much that may be recom- 
mended to the consideration of the conductors of 
all public schools. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, was 
animated, we imagine, by the spirit of that philo- 
sophy which, according to Mr. Hunt, pervaded 
Christ Church in his time, we mean that utter for- 
getfulness of the distinctions of rank which should 
prevail among those who enter upon the ennobling 
pursuit of learning together. Here, if anywhere, 
should be found that wholesome equality which is 
not at all incompatible with the recognition of 
superior abilities. 'The equality is claimed on the 
score of humanity; the superiority is admitted in 
favour of genius as a piece of good luck, which no 
one wishes to deny. Poeta nascitur non fit ; and 
as no one regulates the disposition with which he 
shall be born, the possession of a brilliant intel- 
lect is not supposed, by boys at least, to justify 
envy on the one hand or assumption on the other. 

Our readers will peruse with pleasure Mr. Hunt's 
account of Christ Church, and more than forgive 
the pride with which he enumerates the distin- 
guished names it has produced. His own deserves 
to be reckoned among them, and he reckons it 
without any affectation of a modesty which would 
have been altogether absurd :— 

“ Perhaps there is not a foundation in the coun- 

so truly English, taking that word to mean 
what Englishmen wish it to mean: something 
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solid, unpretending, of good character, and free to 
all. More boys are to be found in it, who issue 
from a greater variety of ranks, than in any othep 
school in the kingdom; and as it; is the mog 
various, so it is the largest, of all the free schools 
Nobility do not go there except as boarders, Now 
and then a boy of a noble family may be met with, 
and he is reckoned an interloper and against the 
charter ; but the sons of poor gentry and London 
citizens abound ; and, with them, an equal share is 
given to the sons of tradesmen of the very humbleg¢ 
description, not omitting servants. I would not 
take my oath, but I have a strong recollection that 
in my time there were two boys, one of whom went 
up into the drawing-room to his father, the master 
of the house, and the other down into the kitchep 
to jus father, the coachman. One thing, however 

I know to be certain, and it is the noblest of all, 
namely, that the boys themselves (at least it wag 
so in my time) had no sort of feeling of the dif. 
ference of one another's ranks out of doors. The 
cleverest boy was the noblest, let his father be who 
he might. Christ Hospital is a nursery of trades. 
men, of merchants, of naval officers, of scholars; 
it has produced some of the greatest ornaments of 
their time ; and the feeling among the boys them- 
selves is, that it is a medium between the patrician 
pretensions of such schools as Eton and West. 
minster, and the plebeian submission of the charity. 
schools. In point of university honours, it claims 
to be equal with the best ; and though other schools 
can show a greater abundance of eminent names, I 
know not where many will be found who are a 
greater host in themselves. One original author is 
worth a hundred transmitters of elegance, and such 
an one is to be found in Richardson, who here 
received what education he possessed. Here Cam- 
den also received the rudiments of his. Bishop 
Stillingfleet, according to the memoirs of Pepys, 
lately published, was brought up in the school. 
We have had many eminent scholars, two of them 
Greek professors, to wit, Barnes, and the present 
Mr. Scholefield, the latter of whom attained an 
extraordinary succession of university honours. 
The rest are, Markland, Middleton (late Bishop of 
Calcutta), and Mitchell, the translator of Aristo- 
phanes. Christ Hospital, I believe, towards the 
close of the last century and the beginning of the 
present, sent out more living writers, in its pro- 
portion, than any other school. There was Dr. 
Richards, author of the ‘ Aboriginal Briton ; Dyer, 
whose life was one unbroken dream of learning and 
goodness, and who used to make us wonder with 
passing through the school-room (where no other 
person in ‘town-clothes’ ever appeared) to consult 
books in the library ; Le Grice, the translator of 
Longus, author of some well-known productions 
in controversial divinity; Surr, the novelist (not 
in the grammar-school) ; James White, the friend 
of Charles Lamb, and not unworthy of him, author 
of ‘ Falstaff’s Letters’ (this was he who used to 


give an anniversary dinner to the chimney-sweepers, 
though not so magnificent as Mrs. Montague 8); 
Pitman, a celebrated preacher, editor of some 
school-books and religiousclassics; Mitchell, before 
mentioned ; myself, who stood next him 
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who came next, the editor of the Times, than whom 
go man (if he had cared for it) could have been 
pore certain of attaining celebrity for wit and 
jiterature ; ‘Townsend, a Prebendary of Durham, 
guthor of ‘Armageddon,’ and several theological 
works ; Gilly, author of the ‘Durham Preben- 
daries, Who wrote the ‘Narrative of the Wal- 
denses;' Scargill, an Unitarian minister, author of 
gome tracts on ‘ Peace and War, &c.; and lastly, 
whom I have kept by way of climax, Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb, two of the most original 
eniuses, not only of the day, but of the country. 
We have had an ambassador among us ; but as he, 
[ understand, is ashamed of us, we are hereby more 
ghamed of him, and accordingly omit him.’— 
Vol. i., p. 96, et seq. 

A great deal has already been written on the 
odd wit and peculiarities of Coleridge, for whose 
memory Mr. Hunt seems to think he entertains 

eat respect. Perhaps he slightly misconceives 
the nature of his own feelings. Of course he is 
ready to acknowledge at all times, and in all ways, 
the distinguished abilities of the man, which it 
would, in fact, be preposterous to attempt to deny ; 
but, at the same time, he seems to us to be pretty 
conscious of the defects of his character, among 
which were inordinate vanity, and a disposition to 
practise intellectual charlatanerie. Coleridge him- 
self has written a sort of autobiography, rather 
intended, however, to enlarge the circle of his own 
reputation than to enable the world to form a 
correct estimate of his character and abilities. 
With this work Mr. Hunt is of course familiar, 
and his allusion to it in the following anecdote 
shows in what way he is inclined to interpret its 
contents :— 

“The master, inspired by his subject with an 
eloquence beyond himself, once called him ‘that 
sensible fool, Coleridge,’ pronouncing the word like 
adactyl. Coleridge must have alternately de- 
lighted and bewildered him ; the compliment, as 
tothe bewildering, was returned, if not the delight. 
The pupil, I am told, said he dreamt of the master 
all his life, and that his dreams were horrible. A 
bon-mot of his is recorded, very characteristic both 
of pupil and master: Coleridge, when he heard of 
his death, said ‘It was lucky that the cherubim 
who took him to heaven were nothing but faces 
and wings, or he would infallibly have flogged 
them by the way.’ This was his esoterical opinion 
o him; his outward and subtler opinion of him, 
or opinion exoterical, he favoured the public with 
in his ‘Literary Life.’ He praised him, among 
other things, for his good taste in poetry, and his 
uot suffering the boys to get into the common- 
places of ‘Castalian Streams,’ ‘Invocations to the 
Muses’ &c. Certainly there were no such things 
i our days—at least, to the best of my remem- 
brance. But I do not think the master saw through 
them out of a perception of anything farther. His 

ection to a commonplace must have been itself 
4commonplace.”—Vol. i., page 127, et seq. 

€ more reminiscence of school days, and we 
pass on to another cycle in the events of Mr. 
Hunt's life. In the passage we are about to intro- 
the reader will detect that antipathy for 
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classical authors which Mr. Hunt has not been able 
to overcome during his whole life. He has too much 
sense and appreciation of poetry to be insensible 
to the beauty of Hellenic mythology, properly to 
relish which he has been compelled sometimes to 
have recourse to the original writers of Greece and 
Rome. But a hearty sympathy with them has 
never been numbered among his feelings. Some 
would account for this by a reference to the harsh 
and unphilosophical method of teaching the learned 
languages prevalent in our schools, and more 
especially during his time at Christ Church. But 
this, had it been the cause, would have produced a 
similar effect on Mitchell, Barnes, and Le Grice, 
the translator of Longus, all of whom seem to 
have derived peculiar pleasure from their classical 
studies. The real source of dislike must be sought 
for in Mr. Hunt's own idiosyncrasies, which have 
always led him to delight in favour of intellectual 
creations altogether different from those found 
among Greek and Roman writers. 

The reader who has felt anything like a passion 
for literature will readily understand the enthu- 
siasm with which, when a boy, Mr. Hunt hailed 
the appearance of “Cooke's British Poets.” We 
once knew a boy who used to walk in winter 
through fourteen miles of bad country roads to get 
books from a small circulating library, and some- 
times stay up half the night to watch for the carrier 
when he, or rather she, happened to constitute the 
medium of conveyance. ‘This was an evidence of 
the same feeling that carried Mr. Hunt so joyously, 
with his sixpence, to Paternoster-row. 

“Tn those days, ‘Cooke's Edition of the British 
Poets’ came up. I had got an odd volume of 
Spenser, and I fell passionately in love with Collins 
and Gray. How I loved those little sixpenny 
numbers, containing whole poets! I doated on their 
size, I doated on their type, on their ornaments, 
on their wrappers containing lists of other poets, 
and on the engravings from Kirk. I bought them 
over and over again, and used to get up select sets, 
which disappeared like buttered crumpets; for I 
could resist neither giving them away nor possessi 
them. When the master tormented me, me 
used to hate and loathe the sight of Homer, and 
Demosthenes, and Cicero, I would comfort myself 
with thinking of the sixpence in my pocket, with 
which I should go out to Paternoster-row, when 
school was over, and buy another number of an 
English poet.”—Vol. 1., page 132, et seq. 

We now pass on to the time when Mr. Hunt 
began to sit in judgment on his contemporaries, 
which, as he himself is careful to remark, he did 
with a great amount of satisfaction to himself. In 
performing this task he seems to have been among 
the first of those who quitted the stately, quaint, 
and cut-and-dried manner of criticism, to introduce 
a more frequent reference to the emotions and 
individual peculiarities of mind. ‘This led, neces- 
sarily, to the adoption of a richer and more figura- 
tive language, which by no means excluded the 
easy and familiar. Critics have hitherto seemed 
afraid of permitting themselves to indulge in this 
style. They had a vocabulary, transmitted to them 





by their predecessors, which they employed as an 
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universal medium for all manner of feelings and 
opinions. Praise and blame they awarded in good 
set phrases, preéscriptively set apart for the pur- 
pose; and their greatest care seems to have been 
to admit of no innovations or neologisms. This 
had been the case also in France, up to the break- 
ing out of the Revolution, on the very eve of which 
La Harpe composed his critical works, which, 
though in many respects extremely able, still smack 
of the old artificial style introduced by the literary 
contemporaries of Louis Quatorze. With the sub- 
version of political systems came likewise the 
subversion of literary conventionalisms. The 
children of the Revolution employed a revolu- 
tionary vocabulary frequently in the highest degree 
grotesque, from the introduction of words and 
phrases coined hastily by men in whom contempt 
of all past time and things was the predominant 
feeling. 

This taste soon passed over, though in a con- 
siderably modified form, to Great Britain, and 
exercised a powerful influence over Coleridge, 
Southey, and Wordsworth, who preceded Mr. Hunt 
mn the career of literary innovation. But this last 
writer, from the boldness of his temper, his great 
industry—in which, however, he never pretended 
to equal Southey—and the extreme popularity of 
his subjects, exerted a more immediate influence 
on the style of periodicals and journals. His in- 
clination led him to express from day to day his 
mpressions respecting the individuals who quoted 
public approbation in those days, and the view he 
takes of Madame Pasta’s pretensions will enable 
the reader to perceive with how great accuracy he 
formed his decisions. 

“ About the same time Pasta made her first ap- 
pearance in England, and produced no sensation. 
Her nature was so truthful that, having as yet no 
acquirements to display, it would appear that she 
did not pretend she had. She must either have 
been prematurely put forward by others, or, with 
an ins‘inct of her future greatness, supposed that 
the instinct itself would be recognised. When 
she came the second time, after completing her 
studies, she took rank at once as the greatest ge- 
nius in her line which the Italian theatre in Eng- 
land had witnessed. She was a great tragic actress, 
and her singing, in point of force, tenderness, and 
expression, was equal to her acting. All noble 
passions belonged to her, and her very scorn 
seemed equally noble, for it trampled only on 
what was mean. When she measured her enemy 
from head to foot in ‘Tancredi,’ you really felt 
for the man at seeing him so reduced into nothing- 
ness. When she made her entrance on the stage, 
in the same character, which she did right in front 
of the audience, midway between the side scenes, 
she waived forth her arms, and drew them 
quietly together again over her bosom, as if she 
sweetly, yet modestly, embraced the whole house: 
and when, in the part of Medea, she looked on 
the children she was about to kill, and tenderly 
parted their hair, and seemed to mingle her very 
eyes in lovingness with theirs, uttering, at the 
same time, notes of the most wandering and de- 


spairing sweetness, every gentle eve melted into. 


tears. She wanted height, and had somewhat too 
much flesh; but it seemed the substance of the 
very health of her body, which was Otherwiae 
shapely. Her head and bust was of the fines 
classical mould. An occasional roughness jn he» 
lower tones did but enrich them with passion, 9, 
people grow hoarse with excess of feeling; 
while her voice was in its prime, even a little jp. 
correctness now and then in the notes would seem 
the consequence of a like boundless emotion ; byt 
latterly it argued a failing of ear, and consoled the 
mechanical artists who had been mystified by her 
success. In every other respect, perfect truth 
graced by idealism, was the secret of Pasta’s great. 
ness. She put truth first always, and, in s0 noble 
and sweet a mind, grace followed it as a natyyy) 
consequence.’ —Vol. i., 233, et seq. 

This we regard as a specimen of extremely fine 
criticism, doing justice to the greatest actress of 
modern times, who may be said to have influenced 
the feelings of all Europe by her voice and the 
impersonation of the nobler passions, and con- 
veying also some idea of her manner and genins, 
Beside this portrait we shall place that of another 
actress singularly fortunate in the gifts of Nature, 
but unhappy to the last degree in the placing of 
her affections. Mr. Hunt possesses too much of 
the milk of human kindness to do justice to the 
man who seduced and deserted Mrs. Jordan, and 
this is not the place to fulfil the task which he has 
left nnaccomplished :— 

“In comedy nature had never been wanting; 
and there was one comic actress who was Nature 
herself in one of her most genial forms. This 
was Mrs. Jordan, who, though she was neither 
beautiful, nor handsome, nor even pretty, nor 
accomplished, nor ‘a lady,’ nor anything conven- 
tional or comme il faut whatsoever, yet was so 
pleasant, so cordial, so natural, so full of spirits, so 
healthily constituted both in mind and body, had 
such a shapely leg withal, so charming a#-voice, 


and such a happy and happy-making ie, 
sion of countenance, that she appeared something 


superior to all those requirements of acceptability, 
and to hold a patent from Nature herself for our 
delight and good opinion. It is creditable to the 
feelings of society in general, that allowances are 
made for the temptations to which the stage 
exposes the sex; and in Mrs. Jordan’s case these 
were not diminished by a sense of the like con- 
sideration due to princely restrictions, and to the 
manifest domestic dispositions of more parties than 
one. But she made even Methodists love her. 
A touching story is told of her apologising to 4 
or man of that persuasion for having relieved 
him. He had asked her name; and she expr 
a hope that he would not feel offended when the 
name was told him. On hearing it, the honest 
Methodist (he could not have been one on board 
the hoy) shed tears of pity apd admiration, and 
trusted that he could not da wrong in begging * 
blessing on her head.”—Vok. i, page 244, et seq. 
It will be seen from the passages we are ena 
to give, that Mr. Hunt, tn the course of his auto~ 
biography, presents us with a large gallery ° 
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ing to his own story, is still, for freshness 
aod variety, equal at least to any part of the work 
‘ entertainment. Literary men almost neces- 
arily become acquainted with strange characters, 
mong publishers, printers, and booksellers, many 
of whom, in times gone by, at least affected 
sxtreme originality. ‘There is a sort of lottery 
n the fate of books, and the men who act the 

of the Destinies to their producers, distri- 
juting, though not exactly at their pleasure, blanks 
and prizes, are affected in their turn by the caprices 
af fortune, now enjoying an exuberance of luxury 
and wealth, and now pining in the Queen’s Bench, 
wr concealing themselves from the world in the 
sbscurity of the Charter-house. 

Among Mr. Hunt’s early acquaintances was Mr. 
Bell, projector of the Weekly Messenger, and 

blisher of the most elegant and classical edition 
that has yet appeared of the “ British Poets.” Of 
him the author says :-— 

“About the period of my writing the above 
says, circumstances introduced me to the acquaint- 
ace of Mr. Bell, the proprietor of the Weekly 
Messenger. In his house, in the Strand, I should 
besure to hear of politics and dramatic criticism, 
ad of the persons who wrote them. Mr. Bell had 
teen well known as a bookseller and speculator in 
degant typography. It is to him the public are 
indebted for the small edition of the poets that 
preceded Cooke's, and which, with all my predi- 
ctions for that work, was unquestionably supe- 
ror to it. Besides, it included Chaucer and 
synser. ‘Ihe omission of these in Cooke's edition 
was as unpoetical a sign of the times as the pre- 
wit familiarity with their names is the reverse. 
It was thought a mark of good sense: as if good 
ense In matters of literature did not consist as 
mich in knowing what was poetical in poetry as 
iriliant in wit. Bell was, upon the whole, a 
remarkable person. He was a plain man, with a 
red face, and a nose exaggerated by intemperance ; 
and yet there was something not unpleasing in his 
couysnance, especially when he spoke. He had 
gatkling black eyes, a good-natured smile, gentle- 
mnly manners, and one of the most agreeable 
voices I ever heard. He had no acquirements, 
ferhaps not even grammar ; but his taste in putting 
iorth a publication, and getting the best artists to 
worn it, was new in those times, and may be 
umired in any; and the same taste was observable 
his house. He knew nothing of poetry. He 
hught the Della Cruseans fine people, because 
hey were known in the circles; and for Milton’s 
Paradise Lost’ he had the same epithet as for 

Crouch’s face, or the phaeton of Major Topham 
~he thought it ‘pretty.’ Yet a certain liberal 
atinct and turn for large dealing made him 
tlude Chaucer and Spenser in his edition; he 
st Stothard to adorn the one, and Mortimer the 
ther; and in the midst, I suspect, of very equi- 
‘wal returns, published a ‘British Theatre, with 

llishments, and a similar edition of the plays 
‘speare—the incorrectest work, according 
“tr. Chalmers, that ever issued from the press. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Bell, he had as great a 
neat wines and ankles as for pretty books ; 
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and, to crown his misfortunes, the Prince of Wales, 
to whom he was bookseller, once did him the 
honour to partake of an entertainment at his house. 
He afterwards became a bankrupt.” —Vol. i, p. 276, 
et seq. 

It is highly gratifying to find an author review- 
ing the criticisms of his youth and abating the 
keenness of his early censure, though sometimes 
too late to be of service to those who suffered from 
it. Still good must be the result to others, if not to 
them ; for the example of retractation remains and 
becomes a part of our literature, which it assists in 
humanising and imbuing with gentleness. Towards 
the commencement of his career, Mr. Hunt had 
been severe towards Reynolds, the dramatist, of 
whom, now that he is drawing near his close, he 
speaks as follows :— 

“Mr. Reynolds was not behindhand with his 
brother dramatists in drawing upon the taste of 
the day for gains and distresses. It appears by 
his ‘Memoirs’ that he had too much reason 
for so doing. He was, perhaps, the least ambi- 
tious and the least vain (whatever charges to the 
contrary his animal spirits might have brought on 
him) of all the writers of that period. In com- 
plexional vivacity he certainly did not yield to 
any of them. His comedies, if they were fugitive, 
were genuine representations of fugitive manners, 
and went merrily to their death ; and there is one 
of them, the ‘ Dramatist,’ founded upon something 
more lasting, which promises to remain in the 
collections, and deserves it ; which is not a little to 
say of any writer. I never wish for a heartier 
laugh than I have enjoyed, since I grew wiser, 
not only in seeing, but in reading the vagaries of 
his dramatic hero, and his mystification of ‘ Old 
Seratch” When I read the good-humoured 
memoirs of this writer, the other day, I felt quite 
ashamed of the ignorant and boyish way in which 
[ used to sit in judgment upon his faults, without 
being aware of what was good in him; and my 
repentance was increased by the very proper 
manner in which he speaks of his critics—neither 
denying the truth of their charges in letter, nor 
admitting them altogether in spirit; in fact, 
showing that he knew very well what he was 
about, and that they, whatsoever they fancied to the 
contrary, did not. 

“Mr. Reynolds, agreeably to his sense and 
good-humour, never said a word to his critics at 
the time. Mr. Thomas Dibdin, not quite so wise, 
wrote me a letter, which Incledon, I am told, 
remonstrated with him for sending, saying, it 
would do him no good with the *d—d boy.’ 
And he was right.”—Vol. i, page 289, et seq. 

We now come to the establishment of the 
Examiner, Mr. Hunt's connexion with which con- 
stituted what may be called a political episode in 
his life; but, as properly speaking, he never was a 

litician, we shall abstain from entering at any 
length into an examination of this part of the 
work. What he wrote, however, against the mis- 
government of the day, he wrote with boldness 
and pungeney, wounding, however, with the sting 
of his art, and lashing the perpetrators of wrong, 





rather than advocating great principles or fami- 
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liarising the public with any great scheme of, 
reform. Still, in the cause of the liberty of the 
press, he became a martyr: for having ridiculed | 
the follies and personal vanities of George IV., | 
then Regent, a jury was found to convict him of| 
libel, and a judge to sentence him to two years | 
imprisonment. ‘This he passed in Horsemonger- 
lane Gaol, in company with his family; for Mrs. 
Hunt was permitted to share his imprisonment. 
Here he became acquainted with Lord Byron, who 
sympathised strongly with the victims of power, 
which he was as fond of bearding as the fiercest 
demagogue. Some have censured as formal Mr. | 
Hunt's account of his imprisonment, and no 
question it is in some parts ludicrous; but the 
ludicrousness is voluntary, being obviously in- 
tended to excite the reader's merriment. For 
example, when he talks of puiting on his gloves, 
and telling his wife that he was going out for a 
long walk, and that if he did not return in time 
she must not wait dinner for him, when, in point 
of fact, he had only a few feet square to parade 
over, can only be interpreted in one sense. He 
thought it a good joke, and hoped the reader 
would agree with him, which, for own part, we 
do exactly. 

Our regrets begin when we find that, owing to 
a variety of circumstances, the Hxaminer, in a 
pecuniary point of view, did not quite answer the 
expectations of its founders ; which disappointment 
led to Mr. Hunt's expatriation and four years’ 
residence in Italy. Before he went, however, he 
was brought in contact with two original cha- 
racters, Fuseli and Bonnycastle, of whom he has 
given us extremely amusing sketches. — Fuseli, 
whom his contemporaries mistook for an extra- 
ordinary genius, was in reality a man of very 
remarkable abilities—wild, strange, fantastic—who, 
through a secret consciousness of weakness, laboured 
through life to create in others the belief that he 
possessed unlimited strength. He was the ape of 
Michael Angelo, whom he occasionally encoun- 
tered with great success. One or two anecdotes of 
him we may as well relate by way of introduction 
to Mr. lunt’s account. It happened on the day 
of poor Opie’s funeral, at which Fuseli had | 
attended, Roscoe, the author of “ Lorenzo de 
Medici,” called at Somerset House with a literary 
friend, This protégé of the historian would appear 
noi to be overgifted with judgment: at all events, 
he contrived to put Fuseli out of temper—no 
difficult task, by the way—so that their conversation 
degenerated into a sparring-match. Alluding to 
the man whose remains he had that morning seen 
deposited in the earth, he repeated, as if from some 
poet, the following line :— 


’ 


** Laughs at his death, and buries him in state ;’ 


and then mumbling half to himself and half to his 
auditor, “ Whose verse is dat?” “ Pope's, of course,” 
was the reply. “Where in Pope does it oceur ?” 
“Oh, in the ‘Essay on Man.” “No, it doesn't, 
for 1 just made it myself.” He took a dislike to 


Roscoe for having introduced this gentleman, and 
never heartily forgave him. On the subject of Ls 


He often 
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own art he was often very whimsical. 


HUNT. 


used to throw ridicule on Constable, the landseape 
painter, by rehearsing in the presence of many 
persons a joke he had onee made on him. Addpesg. 


ing the servant of the Academy, he used to ery 


out, “Sa-am, bring me my omberella, I am going 
to see one of Mr. Constable’s picters.” at, . 

On one occasion, happening to be looking ong 
picture by Martin, it struck him as an excellen 
opportunity for saying a bitter thing. In several 
of the compositions of this artist the figures, jt is 
well known, are extremely small, which Fyselj 
thought extremely absurd, Instead of looking at 
the picture, therefore, he went groping about the 
frame until some one asked him, “ What are you 
looking for, sir?” To which he returned’ ay 
answer carefully prepared : “I am in search of de 
strings that pull the puppets.” 

With this introduction we shall lay before oy 
readers Mr. Hunt’s sketch of this fantastic artist. 

“ Fuseli was a small man, with energetic feg. 
tures, and a white head of hair. Our host’; 
daughter, then a little girl, used to call him the 
white-headed lion. He combed the hair up from 
the forehead ; and, as his whiskers were large, his 
face was set in a kind of hairy frame, which, jn 
addition to the fierceness of his looks, really gave 
him an aspect of that sort; otherwise, his features 
were rather sharp than round. He would have 
looked much like an old military officer if his face. 
besides its real energy, had not affected more. 
‘There was the same defect in it as in his pictures. 
Conscious of not having all the strength he wished, 
he endeavoured to make out for it by violence 
and pretension. He carried this so far as to look 
fiercer than usual when he sat for his picture. His 
friend and engraver, Mr. Houghton, drew an admi- 
rable likeness of him in this state of dignified 
extravagance. He is sitting back in his chair, but 
looking ready to pounce witha]. His notion of 
repose was like that of Pistol : 


‘Now, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies’ lap!’ 


“ Agreeably to this over-wrought manner, he was 
reckoned, I believe, not quite so bold as he might 
have been. He painted horrible pictures, as chil- 
dren tell horrible stories; and was frightened a 
his own lay-figures. Yet he would hardly have 
talked as he did about his terrors had he been a 
timid as some supposed him. With the affected, 
impression is the main thing, let it be produced 
how it may. A student of the Academy told me, 
that Mr. Fuseli, coming in one night when 4 
solitary candle had been put on the floor in 4 


‘corner of the room, to produce some effect 6 


other, he said it looked ‘like a damned soul. 
This was by way of being Dantesque, as Michael 


Angelo was. Fuseli was an ingenious caricaturist © 


of that master, making great bodily displays of 
mental energy, and being ostentatious with his 
limbs and muscles, in proportion as he could not 
draw them. A leg or an arm was to be thrust 
down one’s throat, because he knew we should dis- 
pute the truth of it. In the indulgence of this 
wilfulness of purpose, generated partly by 1mpé 
tience of study, partly by want of sufficient gen™, 
and no doubt also by a sense of superiority ” 
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artists Who cou Wd do nothing but draw correctly, 
he cared for no time, place, or circumstance in his 
‘tures. -\ set ol prints, after 
Shakspeare and C ow per, € xhibit a chaos of mins gled 
pius and absurdity, such as, perhi a was hever 
pefore seen. He endeavoure d to bring Michael 


Angelo’s apostles and prophets, with their supers | 
human ponderousness of intention, into the com-| 


gon-place of modern life, A student reading in 

s garden is all over intensity of muscle; and the 
quiet tea- -table scene in Cowper he has turned into 
3 preposterous conspiracy of huge men and women, 


aj] bent on showing their thews and postures, with | | 


dresses a3 fantastical as their minds. One gentle- 


man, of the existence of whose trousers you are | 


not aware till you see the terminating line at the 


ankle, is sitting and looking grim on the sofa, with | 


his hat on and no waistcoat. Yet there is real 
genius in his design for Milton, though disturbed, 
g usual, by strainings after the energetic. His 


most extraordinary mistake, after all, is said to | 


have been on the subject of his colouring. It 
was a sort of livid green, like brass diseased. Yet 
they say, that when praised for one of his pictures, 

he woul: mi seg observe, ‘It is a pretty colour! 

This might have 
remarkable stories were not told of the mistakes 
mde by other people with regard to colour. 


Sight seems the least agreed upon all the 
senses.” —Vol. 11, p. 36, et Sey. 

In connexion with Fuseli, Hunt introduces 
gnother curious character. “ His friendship 


with Bonnyeastle had something child-like and 
agreeable in it. They came and went away 
together for years, like a couple of old boys. 
They also, like boys, rallied one another, and 
smetiines made a singular display of it—Fuseli 


at least, for it was he that was the aggressor. I} 


remember, one day, Bonnycastle told a story of a 
Frenchman whom he had received at his house at 
Woolwich, and who invited him, in return, to visit 
him in Paris, if ever he should cross the water. 
‘The Frenchman told me,’ said he, ‘that he had a 
nperb local, When I went to Paris I called on 
tim, and found he had a good prospect out of his 
wndow: but his superb local was at a hair- 
dresser” s, up two pair of stairs.’ 

‘Vell, vell, said Fuseli impatiently (for, though 
he spoke ‘and wrote English remarkably well, he 
never got rid of his Swiss pronunciation), ‘Vell, 
vay not? vay not? Vat is to hinder his local 
velng superb for all thtat 7 

“*T don't see, returned Bonnycastle, ‘how a 
barber's house in an alley can be a superb local.’ 

‘You doan’t! Vell; but that is not the 
tarber’s fault. It is your's.’ 

“*How do you make that out? 
alley,’ 
“No but you'r coarsedly cegnorant.’ 

“*T may be as ignorant as you are polite; but 
fou don't prove anything.’ 

“*Thte thtevil I doan’t! Did you not say he 
ta a faine prospect out of window ? 
“Yes: he had a prospect fine enough ! 

Vell, thtat constituted his superb local. A 

*perb local is not a barber's shop, by Goade! but 


I'm not an 


his desi; ens, for | 


been thought a jest on his part, if 
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a faine situation. But thtat is 
cagnoranc » of thte language. 
‘Another time, on Bonnycastle’s saying that 
there were no longer any auto-da-fés, Fuseli said 
| he did not know that. “At all events,’ said he, ‘if 
I you were to go to Spain, they would have an auto- 
da-fé immediately, on the strength of your appear- 
ance. 

“ Bonnycastle was a good fellow. He was a 
tall, gaunt, long-headed man, with large features 
and spectacles, and a deep internal voice, with a 
twang of rusticity in it; and he goggled over his 
plate like a horse. I often thought that a bag of 
‘corn would have hung well on him. His laugh 
was equine, and show ed his teeth upwards at the 
sides. Wordsworth, who notices similar mysteri- 
ous manifestations on the part of donkeys, would 
have thought it ominous. Bonnycastle was pas- 
sionately fond of quoting Shakspeare and telling 
stories; and if the ‘Edinburgh Review’ had just 
come out, would give us all the jokes in it. He 
had once a hypochondriacal disorder of long dura- 
tion; and he told us that he should never forget 
the comfortable sensation given him one night 
during this disorder, by his knocking a landlord 
that was insolent to him down the main staircase. 
On the strength of this piece of energy (having 
first ascertained that the offender was not —— 
he went to bed and had a sleep of unusual soun 
ness.” — Vol. ii, p. 39, et seg. 

In Mr. Hunt’s account of his residence in Italy 
occur some of the most curious illustrations of his 
own personal tastes and idiosyncrasies. No feel- 
ings in him would appear to be stronger than the 
love of home and familiar localities. When within 
sight of Fiesole, and in the 
Valembrosa, when the Arno meandered beneath 
his feet, and all Florence was visible from his bed- 
room window, he longed earnestly for the fields 
about Hampstead, and would have given up the 
artistic wonders of the Florentine gallery for a 
strollin York-street, Covent-garden. This is per- 
fectly intelligible, especially when we consider his 
critique on the Venus de Medicis. The make of 
his mind is entirely northern, and therefore, though 
by way of variety his { fancy sometimes betakes 
itself to southern scenes, it would be absurd to 
expect in him any deep yearning or sympathy 
with classical objects. What he admires in woman, 
for example, is not beauty, but expression ; not the 
harmony of the mind, breaking forth from the 
material incrustation, 
manners and features, constituting what we deno- 
minate the agreeable. In all the passages we have 
given proofs of this may be discovered. There is 
a certain expressive ease and elegance in his style 


your coarsed 





what is pleasing. About grandeur and sublimity 
he does not care. These, in fact, move on so lofty 
a level, that to bring the mind up to them requires 
exertion, and exertion is pain, and pain is the anti- 
podes of Mr. Hunt's philosophy. He loves to be 
at his ease, and to make his readers easy, and 
generally, it must be owned, succeeds. 

His period of productiveness in literature com- 
menced, properly speaking, with his return from 
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Italy, from which time to the present he has 

ured forth work after work with a profusion and 
facility altogether wonderful. His style had by 
that time acquired its definite form, and became 
equal to all the uses he desired to make of it. 
Somewhat feminine in its character, it possesses 
humorous blandishments and graces extremely 
alluring to the imagination. His “Companion,” 
his “ London Journal,” his “Town,” his “ Wit and 
Humour,” his “ Imagination and Fancy,” his “ Men, 
Women, and Books,’ his “Jar of Honey trom 
Mount Hybla,” his “Legend of Florence,” his 
“Sir Ralph Esher,” bis “ Palfrey,” and, lastly, his 
present “ Autobiography,” all combine to impress 
the public with the belief that he is possessed of 
infinite literary resources, and could go on in the 
same manner for ever. Still it cannot fail to be 
remarked that, in all this long list, there is, if we 
except the tragedy, no one work requiring much 
constructive power or any very definite plan ; and, 
in truth, whether we are to trace the peculiarity to 
nature or to the accidental course of his studies, 
Mr. Hunt appears to be much better adapted to 
the production of a world of fugitive pieces than 
continuously to pursue one chain of ideas, whether 
in philosophy or in art. Protracted speculation 
demands a robustness of mind, a nervous energy, 
a sustained comprehensiveness of thought, incom- 
iatible with those lighter qualities which, in all his 
writings, Mr. Hunt is in the habit of displaying. 
Avreeably to this view of his character, we find 


‘at least for the species. 
“portant points of thought he would still appear to 
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him displaying but little partiality for Systematip 


writers, in whom he would seem to put little fajt} 
Bacon may perhaps be regarded as an exception, j¢ 
in reality he cares much for him. But Bacon hin. 
self was an unsystematic writer, and is rather 
remarkable for irregular sagacity than for power, 
of philosophical construction. He speculated a. 
the soul is supposed to take up its lodging in th. 
Pythagorean philosophy, that is to say, erratical]y— 
according to chance predilections rather than go. 
cording to any foregone conclusions or symmetri. 
cal theory. 

To return to Mr. Hunt: he has formed for jjp. 
self a pleasant kind of philosophy, of sufficiens 
force to keep his mind in equilibrium, to keep him 
on good terms with man and nature, and to Inspire 
him with consoling hopes, if not for the individnals 
On some of the most jm. 


be at sea, though not far, perhaps, out of sight of 
land. As he has not thought fit, however, to be 
explicit in his autobiography, we take it for granted 
he has not made up his mind, but is verging 


towards that repose of the soul, that ataraxia of 


pyrtrhonism, which forms the goal of philosophy, 
From what we have said, it will be evident that 
Mr. Hunt's autobiegraphy is at once highly amus- 
ing and instructive, and fills up many blanks in 
our literary history which no one could have filled 


up better than he. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RAMLER. 


"Twas time the parent nest, though dear, 
The linnet should forsake ; 

He viewed the forest far and near, 
And wished to choose a home. 

A noble instinct ; one’s own hearth, 


The proverb says, has priceless worth. 


‘The oak alone to him appeared 
A fitting home to be. 

“ Here, like a king’s, my house be reared,” 
He said ; “such nests are rare.” 

But hardly settled on his throne, 

A flash of lightning struck him down. 


a 


But with the risk some luck was sent: 
Our king ’mongst hemp-seed fell ; 

And, when the storm was over, went, 
And found the oak was split. 

Then, in dismay, he might have seen, 

How litthe safe he there bad been. 


With notions altogether changed, 
He to the ground repaired ; 

And on the grass his nest arranged, 
Shy of the oak’s mischance. 

But soon his folly was confest, 

The cattle trampled on his nest. 


To build his third house, now well proved, 
He chose a darkling bush ; 

Far from the thunder-clouds removed, 
Far from the flocks and herds: 

A bush within a calm retreat, 

Where still he lives, and life is sweet. 


Man only finds his happy life 
When he has learned to dwell 
Far from the dangers and the strife 
Of palaces or huts: 
In middle station he is placed the best : 
His own man, his own master, and at rest. 
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THE END OF 





WE are not dispose “d to join the een eral complaint 
of Up} sition hew spi ipers as to the pee vlute useless- 
yess of the Session just concluded. The Mercantile 
Marine and the Irish Franchise Bills are some- 

thing, thor: gh no very great achievements, for the 
Legisl: iture and the Government. A surplus in) 
the Treasury, the diminution of pauperism, and the | 
healthy condition of trade and general well- -being, | 
‘nstanced in inereased exports and amount paid in 
sncome-tax, besides the multiplication of marriages, 

are proofs, at all events, that our present rulers, if 
not exactly what we would wish the ‘m, are never- 
theless such as may be tolerated without any great 
draft upon our equanimity. On the other hand, 

jittle has been done by Government to raise i itself 
in the estimation of the country. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has shown little ability, though 
yder the most favourable circumstances. The 
constitutional pany of Lord Grey and Lord | 
John Russell has been grievously at fault in pros g 
viding institutions for Australia: and the Govern- 
ment has most pusillanimously succumbed to the 
mischievous meddling of the Peers with the only 

ensible clause in the Colonial project—viz., that 
which gave the settlers in Australia power to. 
modify their political institutions for themselves. | 

In Lord Grey's department there have been other 
filures of a much more serious nature. We have 
learned from Parliamentary discussion that what- 
ever atrocities may be committed by a governor in| 
Pritish dependencies, an official approval imme- 
jiately issues from Downing-street ; and that, but 
for the interposition of the Legislature, the unhappy | 
subjects of the British Crown might be utterly” 
destroyed by the incapacity and “cruelty of its. 
delegated authorities. 

At home we have seen fawning servility to the 
Court successful in obtaining a profligate grant of 
mblic money to the young Duke of Cambridge, a_ 
wbleman entitled to one-third of two hundred | 
thousand pounds, accumulated by his deceased 
jarent, and himself in the possession of two thou- 
aad four hundred pounds sterling per annum, with 
which an ungrateful country niggardly remunerates 
lis military services. 

But the Legislature which thus provided for the 
orphan Duke has, it seems, found no time to adjust 
anv measure bearing upon the interests of thou-_ 
suds and hundreds of thousands of poor folk who 
‘onfidingly deposit their scanty earnings in the 
‘wings-banks. The doors of those institutions 
‘tand, as heretofore, decorated with an inscription 
Which cony eys to the uninitiated a reasonable im- 
Pression that their little hoards are protected by 
the national faith. ‘The delusion is occasionally | 
dissipated j in certain localities by a crash, involving | 
the ruin of the depositors ; but the mass, in other | 
places, still believes in the deceptive Government 
guarantee and the names of local trustees— 
‘gorant that the latter are exempted by a special 
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Act of Parliament from most of the liabilities of 
trustees, 

It would not have been particularly meritorious 
in a popular Government to have taken some pains 
to protect the humbler classes from unmerited 
misfortune: but the Russell Administration has 
been satisfied with merely mooting the question, 
and voting an eleemosynary aid to the Cuffe-street 

Savings-bank, which leaves the claim of depositors 
valle ‘ring from the fraud of a supposed Government 
officer in the most unsatisfactory position that it is 
possible to imagine. 

The County Courts Bill, to which we have had 
oceasion to allude in its earlier stayres, is another 
instance of the singular carelessness of the interest 
of the masses which the Russell Administration has 
dis splayed. ( ‘heap law and a speedy decision are 
What the public want in sinall matters, and the 
Lords have been permitted to vive one of the liti- 

rant parties the option of ruining his antagonist by 
adopting the costly processes of Westminster-hall if 
he will. In these matters most people are in the 
hands of their attorneys; and it would be attributing 
almost superhuman virtue to that body of prac- 
titioners if we were to suppose that the mass of 
them would advise their clients to sue in courts 
where their own emoluments are insignificant. 

With respect to the Irish Franchise Dill, and 
the compromise of a 122. instead of an 82. qualifi- 
cation, there may be some excuse in the position 
of parties in the House of Lords. That venerable 
assembly has, it seems, put itself under the guid- 
ance of "Lord Stanley, and Lord Stanley, from the 
beginning to the end of the Session, has omitted 
no opportunity to mark his insane hatred of com- 


‘mon justice being dealt to the sister island. 


Whether in advocating the cause of the Orange 
faction when outraging their fellow-citizens, with 
the connivance of wittol Orange magistrates, or 
in refusing measures calculated to make Varlia- 
mentary representation a reality for Lreland, that 
noble Lord has acted as well became him. “ Quos 
Deus vult perdere pri jus dementat,” and the suicidal 
folly of the apostate from the Liberal party is, there- 
fore, not much to be wondered at. Something, 
however, has been gained for the people of the 
United Kingdom in spite of this great orator—by 
means of proxies if you will, but obtained it has 
heen. For further improvements in our institu- 
tions a more united House of Commons will be 
requisite, to teach the Lords that they will not be 
permitted to sit in their gaudy doll-house to 
obstruct the people of England ; and this consider- 
ation brings us to a view of circumstances which 
| exte nd over a greater length of time than the 
Session which has been just concluded. 

It was in 1846 that Sir Robert Peel was driven 
from office, and succeeded by the present Adminis- 
tration. Weak in numbers, and claiming indul- 
gence as upon trial, it was not to be expected that 
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the Russell Government should inaugurate any 
great measures. Tree-trade found 
ascendant, but it was difficult to convince the 
landowners that they had not a vested right in the 
plunder of other classes; and the 
while, could hardly believe that they were safely 
in possession of those rights for which they had 
struggled so long and so hard. 
sent moment we are far from being convinced that 
the bread-taxers have abandoned their hopes of 
reinstating themselves in their original position. 


itself in the | 
their fellow-countrymen., 


| 
i 


latter, for a| 
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tatives to Parhlaament whose votes are equivalent 4 
those of members who are bond fide elected by 

There is the army, excessive In respect to the 
requirement of the public service, excessive with 
reference to the charge to which it subjects the 


| country, and most objectionable in WAV Of the 


even at the pre- 


details of its arrangements—arrangements under 
which Royal Highnesses pocket the profits of mastep 
tailors, while the troops, regard being had to the 


_money paid for their equipment, are the wos 


During three, however, of the four years of the) 
Russell Administration the country was not very | 


impatient of the defensive attitude assumed by 
Government. Sir Robert Peel sat by and occa- 
sionally gave his powerful aid. Parliament was 
amused by the harmless epigrams of Mr. Disraeli, 
and exhausted by the pig-headed perseverance of 
Lord George Bentinck. ‘These pastimes, however, 
had no hearing upon the position of parties. Iree- 
trade in corn held its ground, and Government 
held its place while the great results of Peel's com- 
mercial policy developed themselves. The present 
Government, however, has done nothing more. It 
has successfully traded upon the measures of a 
great statesman who did not belong to it—it has 
been supported by the countenance he gave it. 
Now that that policy has been fully and most prosper- 
ously developed, and its author is no more, a 
supine indifference to the wants of the country 
must no longer characterise the Administration, or 
the Administration must cease to exist. 

If we consider how Lord John Russell’s Govern- 
ment is prepared to meet the country in the ensu- 
ing session, we find that it is, in effect, infinitely 
weaker than even upon its first assumption of office. 
[It then leaned upon the support of Sir Robert Peel 
and his adherents: and to secure this it is a charit- 
able assumption to suppose that its halting, semi- 
liberal measures were framed and abandoned when 
there was the slightest semblance of opposition. 
That support is now at an end. The Peelites are 
official men, and anxious for office. The Protec- 


tionists are well aware that they could not muster | 


an equally efficient body of leaders, and hold off 


trom the alliance at present: but when the hhope- | 


lessness of restoring Protection shall have dawned 
a little more decidedly upon the agricultural mind, 
it is clear that the habit ofacting together in oppo- 
sition will draw, at no great distance of time, both 
the speakers and voters into their proper relative 
positions. Dubious assents of the House of Com- 
mons Will encourage the Lords to thwart Ministers, 
public business will be brought to a standestill, 
and the fact that it is so will be alleged as proof para- 
mount of the incapacity of Government, and it will 
fall unwept and unhonoured. In this danger, which 
it does not require any remarkable gift of pro- 
phecy to foresee, there is but one course for Lord 
John Russell to adopt with any chance of credit 
or safety. ‘The basis of his Administration must 
be enlarged both within and without the House of 
Commons. 

That the franchise is still in a most unsatisfae- 
tory state is no new complaint. There are pocket 
boroughs and pocket counties, that send represen- 
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clothed of any military forces in Europe. 

There is the Church, the same Augean stable 
that it has been for a hundred vears, sustainip 
itself in public opinion, to a certain extent, by the 
merits of curates whom it starves, while it pours 
wealth in profusion upon cathedral deans and 
courtier bishops. 

Above all, there is that to be done in the re. 
adjustment of taxation, now notoriously distributed 
to the advantage of the wealthy and to the oppres- 
sion of the poorer classes, which will entitle the 
statesman who accomplishes it to be ranked with 
the late Sir Robert Peel in the affections and 
remembrance of his fellow-subjects. Whichever 
way, in fact, we look, whether at home or in the 
colonies, there is an ample sufficiency of work to 
be done, and much that cannot be dispensed with. 

It is not enough for a Minister to be able to con- 
gratulate himself upon having been a party to bygone 
reforms—still less satisfactory is it to hear at the 
close of a session that time has been well spent in 
listening to speeches which have been attended 
with no result. Our life is in the present; and we 
contess we look with considerable dismay on the 
prospect of hational progress when we hear from 
the first Minister of the Crown, that it was not 
unreason ableor extraordinary that a measure of 
such vital interest to the masses as the County 
Courts Bill should be mooted twenty-sia years 
before it beeame the law of the land. 

With respect to Parliamentary tactics, there 
remains to be considered another circumstance 
hardly of less importance with respect to the maine 
tenance of the Government than the larger topics 
of statesmanship to which we have alluded. The 
Administratios, seems almost to have become a 
family affair, and is accordingly feeble both in itself 
and in public estimation. Its appointments have 
also the same unfortunate character, and, in some 
instances, have proved unsatisfactory in the highest 
degree. A remarkably incapable Peer is sent a 
Governor to Ceylon: his conduct ultimately ap- 
pears indefensible to everybody except Mr. Hawes 
(the salary of whose son-in-law he had increased), 
and it becomes absolutely necessary to recall him. 
Lord Torrington is a cousin of the First Minster. 
The Governor-General of Canada betrays a want 
of courage and conduct, and he, it appears, 18 4 
relative of Lord Grey. In both Houses of Parlia- 
ment the important posts are filled much on the 
same principle, while the tried advocates of i 
people, who originate the measures required " 
the people, and whose influence out of doors move 
the masses to utter their irresistible fiat, remal 
excluded, not merely from office, but even from 
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sels and confidence of the so-called Liberal] 
An opportunity for a change in this 
respovt has now presented itself. [If the Govern- 
ment js destined to a prolong red existence, it must 
he in conseque nce of its receiving the he arty sup- 
port ot the real and active Reforme ‘TS. Of the 

ession of the Peelites to the ranks of the 
Liberals there is no chance whatever. Their 
game will be played on the other side of the 
House. No half measures will disarm their op po- 
gtion, and none, we trust, will be tried in the vain 
hope of doing so, A cordial union of a Liberal 

rty in the Legislature is the only way by which 
Government could acquire strength in Parliament, 
or succeed in an appeal to the country, if driven to 
maintain itself on the hustings. 

The danger of the Russell Administration, though 
3 parent enough from these general considerations, 
and still more obviously put forward by eminent 
reformers in Parliament when they have antici- 
pated, with no great aversion, the possibility of 
power vesting in the hands of Lord Stanley, is a 
abject from which the political daily and weekly 


the a" ul 
Vinistry. 


press have hitherto shrunk from discussing. In 
risk of 


doing so, there would of course be the 
showing too much of the game while it is in the 
rocess Of being played. ‘The views, however, that 
are taken in these pages are pretty generally enter- 
tained by all who have exere ‘ised an inde ‘pendent 
judgme nt on the subject; and Parliament will 
meet again with the full conviction that an era has 
arrived for a marked change in the course to be 
pursed by the Government. Sir Robert Peel, its 
vital principle hitherto, is no more; his steady 
assistance is for ever withdrawn: and the dubious 
votes of his late adherents can no longer be con- 
ciliated by a course of policy directed to nothing, 
and accomplishing nothing, but the defence of the 
position he occupied. The Administration, for the 


sake of its existence, must concert and identify itself 


with a characteristic policy. Four years of vacil- 
lations must be atoned for by vigour and decision. 
Friends and allies on the right of the Speaker's 
chair must be more trusted, and antagonists on the 
other side of the House less feared, if a Liberal 
Government is to retain office with safety, or quit 
it without disgrace. 

If a contrary course be taken, the probable 
results are hardly dubious. T hough Lord Stanley 
has declared himself the patron of the insensate 
Orange outrage in Ireland—the defender of that 
living lie, the Church by law there established— 


FROM 'THE GERMAN OF 


A LITTLE busy bee was flying 
Among the flowers, up and down, 
Sucking sweetness, ever trying 
All the blossoms, skipping none. 


The gardener’s daughter came, and seeing 


How he to his work did fall, 
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and the obstructer of all 
that unhappy country, a combination 
tents will tind no great difficulty in i Be power 
in his hands. He has already shirked every occa- 
sion for affirming the propriety or the p sibility of 
returning to Protection, and, in conjunction with 
the remnant of Sir Robert Peel's party, may, per- 
haps, endeavour to carry out a policy something 
resembling that of Sir Robert Peel. For this 
everybody is well aware that his temperament and 
genius render him singularly unfit. His official 
career has given no indivation that he is capable 
of conceiving or accomplishing any large measure ; 
and his proverbial rashness, both in speech and 
action, make it impossible for him to adopt that 
nice tact and management which is indispensable 
to practical Parliamentary statesmanship. Assum- 
ing, however, that’ he should conduct a course of 
reform at variance with the pledge implied in 
accepting office by the aid of anti-reformers (and 
anything more than an ephemeral tenure of office is 
incompatible with any other supposition), there will 
be little cause for congratulation either to the 
Liberal or the retrograde parties which divide public 
opinion in the country. Neither men nor princi- 
ples, under such circumstances, can obtain a fur 
trial. ‘The mass of the population, which judge 
only by results, and is very ignorant of, and very 
indifferent to, political combinations, will a "quiesce 
in any system of Government that is not glaringly 
insufticient ; but the character of public men and the 
profession of party principles will be more than ever 
looked upon as a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 

This alternative, however, is not ve ry probable 
at the present time. The policy of Sir Robert Peel 
was peculiar to himself, and is little likely to be 
plagiarised by another. Exact parallels are the 
rarest phenomena of history. An obstructive 
policy and the return of the Liberal party to office, 
with strength renovated, like that of Antaus, by 
its fall, is generally anticipated by sanguine specu- 


general improvement in 
1 of malcon- 


lators. We regret that we cannot share such hope- 
fulness. Life is somewhat limited ; and now that 


the excuse for vacillation is removed by the altered 
state of parties, it would be a more promising 
prospect to see the principles of reform vigorously 
put in practice by a liberal Ministry, and a Minis- 
try openly recognising its real friends and allies, 


than to contemplate the possibility of the possession 


of office for an indefinite period by those who 
ground their claims to publie confidence on the 
principles of obstruction and retrogression. 


RAMLER., 
Said: “ Little bee, some flowers being 


Poisonous, wherefore suck them all ?"’ 


“ Yes, that is true,” the bee, replying, 
Spoke thus to the maiden fair ; 

“ But I leave the poison lying 
In the flowers, harmless there.” 
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By AsenatH oppression should be put an end to. There js yy, 
Nicnorson, of New York. London: C. Gilpin. privilege of Englishmen which the Irish do not 
1850. equally claim and enjoy. ‘To all professions tie, 

{x the year 1847, Mrs. Nicholson, a native of have equal access; and if legislation for thej, 
New York, repaired to Ireland, to become there country be at fault, the English and Scotch me. 
the distributor of charity to the starving people of bers of the Imperial Legislature may, with some 
that country. As far as her own limited means justice, demand to know what practical measures 
would reach, aided by some contributors from of improvement they have ever brought forward 
the United States, she administered relief to the with any show of unanimity, and what. rea] 
ufferers in person. She accordingly mixed largely improvements, such as schemes for education, and 
with the poorest classes, and was occasionally the abolition of processions and faction-fights, they 
thrown in contact with bodies and individuals who have not opposed with unreasonable bigotry and 
were engaged officially, or as volunteers, in the virulence. The laws of England and Ireland are 
same charitable work. The volume before us is, nearly identical; the former are administered by 
in its most interesting portions, an account of her! English, the latter by Irish. We speak generally: 
alventures when so engaged. ‘The earlier parts but if we are to notice the exceptional cases, it 
refer to English domination in the country during may readily be shown that the balance of the 
the last seven centuries, and some rather vague | natives in one island holding places of profit in the 
antiquarian notices of what Ireland was supposed | other is greatly in favour of Ireland. If a new 
to be in the period preceding the invasion of| arrangement were made, more vacancies would be 

Sirongbow and his associates. created under the maxim of “ England for the 
These latter parts might, we think, have been} English” than would result from putting the false, 

omitted with advantage. In a literary point of hackneyed cry of “Ireland for the Irish” in 

view, indeed, they help to give “local colour” to | practice. 

the work, but it is difficult to conceive any advan-| ‘The real truth is, admitting, as we have, errors 

tage that can be obtained by prefixing them to ajon the part of England, and errors we must insist 

oractical investigation of the present sufferings of| only on behalf of the twenty-seven millions dwelling 
freland, and a view of the remedies which such an} between John o’Groat’s and Land's End, who derive 
investigation may suggest. no benefit whatever from Ireland's sufferings, and, 

We are willing to admit that two semi-barbarous | nationally and individually, contribute with a gene- 
uations contesting for the possession of the soil|rous hand to relieve them upon all occasions of 
wreaked the most inhuman cruelties on each other | extraordinary misery—the truth is, and it appears 
for centuries ; that a large portion of the descendants | even from Mrs. Nicholson's narrative, parenthetically 
of the Flemish and Saxon races soon became iden- | and unconsciously, that the character of the people 
tified with the native Irish, and shared their | themselves is the real cause of their wretchedness. 
wisfortunes from the time of Henry the Seventh! In England a tenant tills the farm that is let to 
down to Emmet’s rebellion; that in consequence | him; in Ireland he becomes a middleman between 
of Ireland siding with the Stuarts it was a neces- | landlord and cottier. The result of this perversion 
sary though cruel policy for England to govern | of a contract is too well known to require further 
through the medium of a semi-military Protestant |comment. An Englishman of any rank always has 
ininority, Whose power, now no longer indis-|a certain standard of comfort, or, at all events, what 
pensable to the maintenance of her own freedom, | he considers respectability —degenerating often into 
she is earnestly endeavouring to annihilate ; but if,; what Mr. Thackeray would call mere flunkeydom, 

‘rom the continued iteration of this sad tale of} but still an outward and visible sign of self-respect. 

suffering, it is to be inferred either that the cala-|The Irishman, on the other hand, is habitually 

mities of Ireland are the inveterate growth of seven | ragged, and even cleaves to the semblance of beg- 
centuries of oppression, or that there is an instinctive | gary, that he may elude the payment of a debt, or 
and wilful desire to continue that oppression, then play upon the pity of the compassionate. In 

«ll hope of amelioration or improvement must be, wealthy houses in Ireland, speaking generally, 

finally abandoned. there is neither comfort nor cleanliness ; in vers 
Mrs. Nicholson, like her countrymen, ocea-| poor country labourers’ cottages in England we are 

sionally uses the phrase “proud England,” as if often astonished at the presence of both. 

she still doubted what were the sentiments of this) Let us take the famine according to Mrs. Nichol- 

island towards its western sister. She has drunk son’s showing—it may serve as an instance of the 

deeply, indeed, of the prejudices of her own country,, hollowness of the charge of English oppression. 
and that which she has taken under her protection, Vast sums were contributed by Government and by 
if she is ignorant that there is no Englishman, from’ individuals — city merchants, benevolent Quakers, 
the highest to the lowest, who does not earnestly town and country shopkeepers, yeomen, even 
desire, for every reason, that Ireland should enjoy labourers — all, forsooth, oppressors of Ireland. 
as much prosperity as any county within the four’ Where was the class of Irishmen who conld be 
seas, It is high time that the cant of “national” | relied on for its distribution to the sufferers ? Men 


layhts and Shades of Lreland. 
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‘n London—there was revelry in Dublin. | which Nature is the only historian. It is written 


‘astt | 
2 E nglish subscribed to pay the Irish peasant a | in the geolozical strata that sea has become land, 


existence—the Lrish landlord | and that high-raised continents have subsided into 


f nce to preserve 
in wait to take it from him. A few military deep oceans, not once, 
faicers were employed to adjust the machinery of | fauna and flora of those earlier ages were 
lief, and a witless fool in the House of Commons | in genus and species from those which now exist, 
jnounced their employment as being that of spies | or have existed within human historical memory. 
ent out to survey and enslave the land! ‘To crown! It is also certain that the human race occupies, as 
all—when England had given largely, not of her | it were, but a drop in the ocean of time, referring 
sbundance, but of her nec essity, many Irish priests | | only to the duration of the terrestrial globe; and 
blasphemousl y bid their people curse her, when | that, judging from analogy, it is not impossible that 
yer ungrudged benevolence had been intercepted | a period may arrive when, in common with the 
by the ‘fraud and avarice of the faithless stewards | rest of now existing organic life, he may disappear 
» whom it had been intrusted. /and be replaced by other forms of superior or 
We should be willing to adopt the proposals of | inferior animated being. What shall limit Omni- 
John Bright, viz., “abolition of primogeniture for | potence? Who shall presume to explain the 
undivided property, registry of property, abolition counsels of the Almighty ? 
ef stamps on purchase. of land, secur ity of te nure| It is in this spirit only that the great page of 
‘or the practical labourers of the soil, abolition of | Nature can be perused with advantage. It is 
the Established Church, extension of the suffrage, rp written with the finger of God— it is a study which 
sud reinforcement of the representation in Parlia- | is set before us by our Creator, and it were to act 
nent” (p. 894), but it would be idle to suppose | but as froward children should we deny the great 
chat any material change in the character of the | truths it conveys to our minds, or repudiate the 


but many times, that the 
distinet 


gpulation would result. What had the existing | 
gate of the law upon these points to do with the 
ndition of the people of Gweedore, before Lord 
George Hill began his noble work of civilisation ? | 
uf what earthly advantage to such people could be 
he duplication of members of Parliament? The 
nist distinguished Irish landlords are Lord George 
Hill and Sharman Crawford. If we compare them 
with Irish Members of Parliament, we shall have 
itile doubt which class is most needed. 

Let us not be supposed, however, while we 
leplore the inherent improvidence and other 
vices of the Irish character, to be ignorant of, or | 
indifferent to, one heroic phase of it P which strack | 
irs, Nicholson, and must strike every heart that | 
3 not absolutely void of human sympathy. The 
priest, unmatched in vulgar violence of railing on 
the hustings—the reckless denouncer, the virtual 
aurderer of the landlord or bailift—a very ruffian 
wl fiend when engaged in the sectarian and poli- 
tical conflict that he waged in behalf of his order 
ad his people—was doubtless, during the famine, 
te true apostle of God in the cabin of his dying 
wrishioners, sparing neither his purse nor health, 
and often perishing gy, a very martyr to his faithful 
ainistrations. The peasant denied himself sus- 
‘nance that his family might survive him, though 
‘were but a few days; and the mother—when 
a an Irish mother ever refuse to die for her 
tuldren ? 


| 








faces of Men. By Dr. Rongrt Knox. London: 


Renshaw. 


{ae present condition of man as he appears an 
ahabitant of the face of the earth, his past physio- 
gical history and the future temporal destinies of 
us race, constitute a theme contrasted with which 
‘he grandeur and importance of all others, save one, 
tink into something very like pettiness and i insig- 
nce. It has since the time of Cuvier been 
“certained beyond the reach of philosophic doubt 
the world has existed for countless ages, of 





lesson because it conflicts with our vanity and self- 
sufficiency. The school of Paley, which perhaps 
has had the most extensive influence in England, 
professes to solve every anatomical adjustment upon 
the specious principle of mechanical utility and 
obvious expediency. ‘The dove, aceording to these 
philosophers, is created swift of wing that it may 
escape trom the hawk; but as the hawk is created 
equally swift of wing, to enable it to prey upon 
the dove, it does not appear how the religious or 
philosophic student can derive much advantage 
from the information. The same spirit of explain- 
ing the unfathomable designs of Providence induced 
the Dean of Westminster, in his “ Bridgewater 
Treatise,’ to apprise us that the enormous destruc- 
tion and seeming waste of life—of early, infant 
life, of innocent, pale-faced, sweet, and beauteous 
vouth, struck at by stern, remorseless Death—is 
“a wise dispensation of Providence for the multi- 
plying of pleasure!” Equally presumptuous and 
irrational are the “ special providences” which, by 
some sectarians, are supposed to be of daily occur- 
rence to their minds or bodies; and, in short, the 
boundless errors from this phase of human arro- 
gance are too numerous to admit of their being 
recapitulated. Every fresh discovery shows that 
in our efforts to pry into what must ever be hidden 
from us, we have merely retarded our progress in 
that which we are permitted to learn. 

The true course of scientific inquiry is to receive 
thankfully and make the most of such gleanings 
of truth as our faculties enable us to acquire. 
I’ree observation and induction are the implements 
with which the Creator has provided us. It is in 
proceeding by this method that Dr. Knox (a 
descendant, by-the-bye, of the great apostle of 
Scottish faith and freedom) proposes to establish 
two important laws of human physiology, which, 
if substantiated, may lead to very important re- 
sults. 

He comes to the conclusion, in the first place, 
that a mixed race can have no permanent existence ; 
and, secondly, that pure races have a certain 
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275 LITER 
locality, removed from which their existence is 
also limited in time. 

The argument upon which this first proposition 


is based begins with facts which are well ascer-_ 


tained and very generally known to the most 


_— 
unobservant. Nature will not perpetuate hybrids 
or mules. 


a self-supporting power after a few generations. 
Proceeding further, we find that mulattoes share 


this inability with the lower animals. Unless they | 


receive from time to time an admixture of pure 


blood they become extinct. Beyond this, Dr. Knox | 


maintains that the same phenomenon exists In mixed 


races ; say, for instance, white Europeans—as Saxon | 


or Celtic, or Sarmatian and Sclavonian, or the 
Flemish, with either of these: for into these five 


indigenous sections he divides the principal races | | 


by which this quarter of the globe is peopled. 

A mixed race wears out in time, and the country 
it inhabits reverts to the indigenous race. This is 
exemplified by the process now going on in South 
America. It was an ignorant boast of Canning, 


in even a physiological sense, to talk of creating a | 


new world to redress the balance of the old. He 
aided in cutting off the supplies of fresh Spanish 
blood, and accordingly every one of the new States 
of South America is becoming filled with an Indian 
population, from which all traces of white origin 
will disappear in a certain time. As the intellec- 
tual corresponds with the outward physical man, 
civilisation will disappear; at all events, only such 
civilisation will remain as the highest 
development ean attain to. A further exemp.lifica- 
tion is to be found in the disappearance of the 


ancient Greeks and Romans, both of them possessing | 


a Scandinavian element which failed to be renewed. 
The description of Penelope is that of a Scandi- 
havian woman. Irom the mixture of Orientals, 
Scandinavians, and some indigenous race, which 
may be termed Pelasgic, was constituted the Hel- 
lenic nation, which in beauty and intellect sur- 
passed everything that has since appeared on the 
face of the earth. 

Certain races possess far greater antipathies than 
others to amalgamation with specific tribes. The 
Saxon cannot endure the Negro, as is shown by 
the Boors at the Cape, and the white inhabitants of 
the United States; it is not so with the Celt, or the 
Celt Iberian. This in some measure coincides 
with their respective indigenous localities. The 
influence of climate on race is hardly appreciable. 
A white man’s skin may be sunburnt, but in no 
time, however long, will the race cease to be fair. 
Australia and the Cape of Good Hope are obvious 
examples of this. In New Zealand and Australia, 
both possessing temperate climates, the aborigines 
only are dark skiined. 

It is not likely that the races now holding 
England and Scotland ever occupied other ter- 
Fitorial limits. In the southern counties there is a 
Flemish race; in the midland and northern there 
are Scandinavian. It is not true that the Gael 


ever dwelt in the Lowlands of Scotland, or the 
Kymri in those of England. 


Neither, as has long since been dis- | 
covered by breeders of cattle, sheep, domestic | 
fowls and pheasants, does an artificial race possess | 


Indian | 


ATURE. 


‘Lhe Scandinavian is the blue-eyed, fair-haired 
German ot the Roman historian. His habjtay rs 
the Lowlands of Great Britain, the shores of th, 
Baltic, and the north and east banks of the Rhine. 
he has never succeeded in passing these limite 
to fix himself as a race permanently. Of thy 
United States of America there is a dissertatioy 
atterwards connected with the second propositiog 
The Saxon, as a race, is the strongest ip the 
world; but individually, taking age for age, ang 
‘weight for weight, he is exceeded by the Gel 
The former is a born democrat, arrogant and gelf. 
confident, loving labour for its own sake, if thepe 
be anything to be got for it. He is the only born 
‘sailor in the world. He is not warlike, though 
| brave; and his strength ot limb makes him a formi- 
dable soldier when his antipathy to discipline hag 
been overcome. On the Continent he is now gyb. 
ject to dynasties antagonistic to his race. They 
are puppets moved by the head of the Sarmatiag 
race. In the United States his tendencies are fully 
developed. ‘The Celt is the next great, if not 
greater race. He abhors labour, is not democratic, 
and is warlike; instead of building his house 
apart like the Saxon, he is fond of congregating in 
towns and villages. He is more philosophic in 
‘intellect than the Saxon, but less so than the 
'Sclavonian. It is to a mixture of the latter with 
‘the Flemish that the so-called German literature 
is due. ‘The dark-haired Southern and middle 
| German, we should observe, is styled Flemish by 
| 
| 


Dr. Knox, though he admits that the Belgians are 
not the most favourable specimens of the race. He 
is inclined to think that this is an indigenous 
people. 

Of the fate of Europe, Dr. Knox augur 
gloomily. ‘The Saxon is the incarnation of dis- 
union and dissent. The race is disunited, and cares 
nothing for nationalities or affinities; it is, there- 
fore, exposed to the attack of the Sarmatian 
(Russian) race, and, indeed, is now at its mercy on 
‘the Continent. This, however, is intolerable to 
| the Saxon nature. 
| Gibbon’s prophecy that in the event of this race 
‘being oppressed by military tyranny it would fly 
lacross the Atlantic in search of liberty, will be 
fulfilled, if ever the circumstances occur. (We 
may remind Dr. Knox, that while we are writing, 
and for the last half century, Bremen and Ham- 
burgh have been crowded with Saxon and North 
Prussian emigrants flying their country for that 
very reason, and evading every obstacle thrown i 
their way by the home Government.) | 

Will their race be permanent in America? Dr. 
Knox thinks not, without constant supplies from 
the native cradle. The decay of teeth early in lite, 
the disappearance of plumpness of limb (“the sub- 
cutaneous adipose cushion, the emblem of youth ), 
and the extraordinary waste of infant life, induce 
him to think that the climate is hostile to the 
transplantation of an European race. (We offer 
no objection to this surmise, but is not the naturali- 
sation of the horse, now wild, and in great abun- 
dance both in North and South America, 20m 
ground for the contrary hypothesis?) ‘The Fren 
Canadian has been very stationary ; but, tho 


| 
| 
| 
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pe has received some new blood since his settle- 
ment, he is obviously in a declining state. His 
“ce is feeble when separated from the mass of 
j kindred. Further exemplifications of the 
jifieulty of an European race surviving a separa- 
yon from its original habitat are given in the 
disappearance of the numerous Greek colonies, 
and in the fatal experiment now made by the 
French at Algiers. 
that part of Africa does not differ greatly from that 
f Europe; but unless the colonists were constantly 
veruited, all there at the present time would dis- 
appear In fifty years. ‘That part of Africa, even in 
the days of the Roman Empire, was never colonised 
by Europeans. 
Roman merchants. 

The Gipsy and Jewish races seem to enjoy 
, certain immunity from this law; the real 
habitat of neither is exactly known. Im all 
times even Jerusalem was shared with the Je- 
busites by the Hebrews; the latter have a Coptic 
cast of countenance, but the Copts knew how to 
aricature them on their monuments. (Dr. Knox, 
we may here observe, omits to mention the monu- 
ments discovered by Layard, bearing, we are told, 


astill more striking likeness to the Jewish cast of 


feature, and present, on a spot which has historical 
robability in its favour, of being the cradle of the 
Abrahamide:. ‘Taking into account, also, the locality 
of the Jewish captivity, it seems strange that the 
very obvious solution of the disappearance of the 
ten tribes should not have been generally accepted, 
viz. that they mingled with and became absorbed 
inthe kindred people whom they must have found 
inChaldwa.) The peculiarity, however, of these 
two wandering races is their instinctive abhorrence 
of all labour, in whatever part of the world they 
may be found—a circumstance which might go 
me way to account for the race surviving in so 
many different countries and climates. The Dutch 
at the Cape have hitherto subsisted in Africa ; and 
naving, till within a few years, merely super- 
intended the labour of slaves, it is possible that 
this exemption from labour has enabled their race 
) withstand the influence of separation from their 
‘indigenous habitat. 

Of the so-called progress and improvement Dr. 
Knox is highly sceptical. If we knew the end to 
which the operations of Providence tend we should 
in a condition to judge of them. Many extinct 
pecies of animals had as perfect an organisation as 
those which now exist ; and in spite of the “ Ves- 
ges of Creation” theory, all we know from 
iatomy is, that there is one embryo of man, beast, 
ud bird and fish, which we can conceive possible, 
mder certain conditions, to be developed in any 
iimated form, and that deformations in the human 
being are often merely the arrest of development 
—hot always; though Dr. Knox once discovered 
the structure of the arm of a tiger in a human 
being, 

With respect to the human mind, it is difficult 
say that we could, in any quarter of the world, dis- 
‘ver anything, we will not say superior, but equal 
the powers evinced in every department of in- 
lectnal activity by the contemporaries of Pericles. 


The average temperature of 


Cato’s senate at Utica consisted of 


ATURE. 57 
(Perhaps without going so tar back we may refer 
to Chaucer's “Canterbury Pilgrims,” written for 

* the middle classes of England before the Wars of 
the Roses—a composition at least equal to our 
cheap newspapers and periodicals.) 

In concluding our notice of Dr. Knox's lectures, 
we cannot but mention our regret that he has 
omitted to put his bold and original speculations 
in more connected shape. There is an impressive 
| vigour in his style that enchains the attention; but 
his theories of races are interrupted by propositions 
of transcendental anatomy, which have apparently 
| but little relation to his main subject; and though 
frequent repetition of a favourite point stamps it 
individually on the memory of the reader, it is at 
the expense of the continuity of his ideas, and 
therefore adds in no slight measure to the difficulty 
of comprehending the whole explanation of the 
theory. For an annoyance of this kind, which the 
author might have remedied so easily, it is little 
consolation to be told that the lectures are frag- 
mentary. 





Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. 
2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 

“ Atton Locke” is, perhaps, the most charactcristie 
production of the present era that we have seen for 
many a long day. No other epoch could have 
produced such a crasis of democratic discontent, 
undetined Communist cravings, and semi-poetie 
sentimentality as we find in the paper before us. 
These tendencies of thought are illustrated in the 
progress of the story with considerable talent and 
power; the conclusion, however, rather falls off 
both in interest and correct appreciation of the 
philosophy of the subject of discussion. ‘Though 
it is indisputable that improvements of mere poli- 
tical institutions will fail to accomplish all that is 
wanted to elevate the mass of the population to the 
| position which they should hold as tree and rational 
men, to tell us to be resigned to our fate here upon 
earth for the sake of a promised recompense in a 
future world, is but the old hypocritical ery, by 
which priesteraft ever attempted to maintain itself 
at the expense of its dupes. Providence never 
meant to reward cowardice, sloth, and folly ; and 
he must be dastardly inert and foolish in the ex- 
treme who, from whatever motive, abandons a 
righteous and reasonable attempt to mitigate the 
sufferings of himself or of the class to which he 
belongs. A vigorous though homely saying of 
one ot his characters, old Sandy Mackay, “ It’s no 
my view of human life, that a man’s sent into the 
world just to save his soul and creep out again,” is 
an answer to the moral which the writer would 
impress upon us at the conclusion of his tale. 

‘The tale opens, as an autobiography should do, 
ab ovo. Alton’s father, a small tradesman, has 
died, leaving his widow and two children penni- 
less ; and, as the story proceeds, we discover that 
a surviving brother is a wealthy grocer, and supplies 
the destitute family with a small annuity, which 
constitutes their sole means of subsistence. The 
widow is a zealot of the most repulsive form of 
Calvinism, and brings up her children, according 
to her formula, with great severity. ‘The monotony 
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580 LITERATURE. 


of our hero's life is, however, soon broken, and, at 


| present of a pair of second-hand piush inex), 


i 


the all-powerful bidding of the prudent uncle, he | sibles, that they consider he has sold him.), ‘a 


is apprenticed to a West-end tailor. 


A somewhat repulsive but, we fancy, not un- | 
‘and, to prove his sincerity, offers hiniself , 


truthful account of the workshop and its manners, 
is given by the novice, who soon discerns that one 
Jeading artisan is very different in conduct and 
sentiment from his more vulgar associates. The 
young apprentice exerts himself to gain the appro- 
bation of this man, and accordingly makes a fair 
progress in acquiring the mysteries of the craft. 
Another acquaintance—that of one Sandy Mackay, 
an old Scotch bookstall-keeper—is accidentally 
made by Alton, while poring over a second-hand 
book, which the poor lad, who brings home his 
wages to his mother, has no money to buy or hire. 
‘The old man takes a fancy to him, and, by way of 
making proof of his energy, sets him to learn Latin 
by himself. He aecordingly works extra hours at 
his trade to buy candle to enable him to study by 
night. ‘This very innocent occupation is discovered 
by his ascetic, narrow-minded parent, who views 
such devotion to literature as criminal and unchris- 
tian. Whe acquaintance with his humble mentor 
is also broken off at her instance. ‘The lad, how- 
ever, as he grows up, revolts at the spiritual 
tyranny exercised over him by his mother and a 
hypocritical missionary, who assists her devotions. 
fe is, in consequence, finally driven from the house. 
‘)f necessity he then falls entirely into the hands of 
Crossthwaite, the workman before mentioned, and 
old Mackay — both earnest Chartists. At this 
period, while visiting Dulwich in company with 
his wealthy cousin, a student of Cambridge, pre- 
paring for orders, he makes an accidental acquaint- 
ance with a Dean Winnstay and his lovely daugh- 
ter Lilian. As was to be expected, he falls irre- 
trievably in love with the young lady, and begins 
to write poetry, as a matter of course. 

A change now takes place in the workshop. 
Jn consequence of alterations on the premises, the 
men are no longer to work there. ‘Their wages are 
also reduced; and the prospect of falling into the 
hands of middlemen, technically termed “ sweaters,” 
puts an end to the tailoring of Crossthwaite and 
the hero of the tale. ‘The latter now becomes a 
violert Chartist; and his poetry partakes of his 
politics. To gain a living, however, becomes a 
serious question; and the poet-tailor, in despair of 
obtaining assistance from his uncle to enable him 
to publish, resolves to lay his projects before his 
wealthy cousin at Cambridge. There he again 
ineets Dean Winnstay and his pretty daughter, 
and passes some time ona visit at their country 
residence, At the instance of the Dean, he expunges 
the most bitter, though most truthful, part of his 
poem; and it is at last published, and brings the 
author into notice. The vanity, however, and the 
happiness of the young poet are sadly interfered 
with by the abruptness and sarcasm of a Miss 
Kleanor, a cousin of his adored Lilian. She 
schools the poet-politician unmercifully, and dis- 
covers and tries to thwart his passion for her rela- 
tive. On his return to town, he is so much noticed 
by this family, and withdrawn from his Chartist 
friends, that the latter hint, by the significant 





the service of the wealthier classes. He feels that 
the reproach is not altogether without founday;,»,. 


} 
. 
a a 


London delegate to a meeting of distressed gor. 
culturists, that might be attended with potas 
danger. When too late, he discovers jt js "ales 
held in the vicinity of Dean Winnstay’s coyptr- 
residence. ' 

‘The danger turns ont to be very serious. (Qy; 
hero attends a meeting which degenerates jo , 
riot. In spite of his remonstrances, the mob sajly 
forth to sack the house and granary of ay 
obnoxious farmer; and, in a vain attempt to check 
their proceedings, he is seized by the authorities 
and arraigned as the instigator of the riot, A 
trial takes place, and he is sentenced to three years 
imprisonment. ‘This period terminates on the eye 
of the celebrated 10th of April, and our hero, like 
many of his comrades, dreains of barricades, 
Eleanor, now become the widow of a Lord Ellerton, 
calls upon him to implore him to abstain from the 
wild undertaking ; but he bursts away from her iy 
desperation upon hearing that Lilian is to be the 
bride of his wealthy cousin. On the evening of 
the 10th of April, when his political hopes had 
been all baffled, and his feelings agonised by dis- 
appointed love, he wanders away to Waterloo 
Bridge with the intention of suicide. While there 
he meets with a drunken tailor whom he had 
formerly known as a comrade, but on the same 
errand. He dissuades him from the attempt, and 
accompanies the wretched man to his lodgings, 
where he views the drunkard’s wife and children 
lying dead—the victims of destitution and typhus 
fever. Our hero catches the infection, and is 
nursed by Lady Ellerton, who has become a kind 
of swur-de-charité since the commencement of her 
widowhood. To the sermons administered by her 
during his convalescence we have alreaciy marked 
our objection. The poet-tailor, when thought 
sufficiently recovered to bear the voyage. departs 
for Texas, but dies as the vessel nears the South 
American coast. 

Emperors of Rome, from Augustus to Constantine. 
By Mrs. Hamitton Gray. London: Hatchard. 
Tus is a very unpretending but very useful volume. 
Mrs. Gray gives, in every chapter, a summary 0 
the events in the reign of each emperor, and adds 
in an appendix, which she terms an after-chapter, 
facts collateral to, and comments on, the foregoing 
chronicle, mentioning, at the same time, the con- 
temporary philosophers, poets, historians, and the 
like. Her work, therefore, forms a good intro- 
duction to the study of philosophic historians, 
such as Merivale and Gibbon, who treat of the 
same period, as the latter always assume & CO} 
siderable amount of general knowledge in thet 
readers, 

We suppose maternal affection is intended 
excuse the rather superfluous dedication 0! the 
work to Mrs. Gray’s “Child.” With this excep 


tion, and that of one or two pieces of verbal slip 
slop, such as using “ disannull” for “ annu 


li,” and 
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«demean himself” for “© debase himself{’ we may 
safely recommend the “ Emperors of Rome” to 
young Pe ple who are commencing their historical 


ud! es. 


God and Man. By the Rev. 
gomerY. Ll vol. London: 


[sper the very comprehensive title of “ God and 
Yan,” not much qualified or limited by the exe- 
retical “ Being outlines of religious and moral truth, 
yeording to the Se ‘riptures and the Church,” Mr. 
Robert Montgomery gives to the world a mass of 
fqrments of sermons, more declamatory than 
logical, and more doctrinal than practical. It is 
addressed solely to those classes of re ‘ligionists who 
think with him, and beyond them and their pecu- 
iar doctrines the meditations of the reverend author 
«em never to have wandered. The * Catholic 
‘ure ‘h” is the Church of England as by law esta- 
ilished ; to separate it from the State, and there by 
pitan end to the mutual corruption that we lay- 
men consider to have been generated by their union, 
is, of course, a proceec ding i impious to contemplate. 
The press which does not proclaim, * In the name 
of the Prophet, figs!’ 1s of course unconverted and 
reprobate. Dissent, heresy, and revolutionary 
joymas are classed together r, as resulting from the 
awtul pane ity of clergymen of the C hureh of Eng- 
land and the like. All these terrible things increase 
fightfully in consequence of Dissenters sitting in 
the House of Commons. We deplore the waste of 
eloquence and earnestness upon such themes. 


Ropert Mownt- 
Longman and Co. 


POETRY.* 


TuerE is no lack of poetry in this most prosaic, 
money-zetting age and realm. Arthur Macansh 
has produced a pleasant volume in Dunfermline; 
Mr. Lambert raises the song in corn and timber- 
mongering Hull; Mr. Allingham’s voice rings 
across St. George’s Channel; and Mr, IE. Kenealey 


ém! its an omnimm gather 70t of good and bad tas te | 66 King of Thule” 
P a] 


petry, polities, and philosophy, under the astound- 
ing title of * Goethe, a New Pantomine !” 
Comparisons are odious, 
attempt them; but we confess our heart yearns 
most towards our countryman, whom we first 
mentioned. For the information of South Britons, 
we may state that Macansh is a poor, we are 
draid a very poor mechanic, crippled withal, and 
belpless; and that the volume before us is pub- 
lished for h's behoof by subscribers in his 
wighbourhood. These facts constitute, perhaps, 
ho very strong recommendation of a poct. The 
flowing extract, taken at random, will serve the 
tum better :-— 


eee 


—_—_ —- + ---— ——- ———— ~_ 





* The Social Carse, and other poems, by Arthcr Macansh. 
inburgh: John Menzies. 


Porms and Translations, by Charles R. Lambert. London : 
hittaker and Co. 


Poems, by W. Allingham. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Goethe. A New Pantomine. Ty F. Kenealey 
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THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 

The mother with her blooming child 
Sat by the river pool, 

Deep in whose waters lay the sky, 
So stilly beautiful. 

She held her babe aloft to sec 
Its infant image look 

Up joyous, laughing, leaping from 
The bosom of the brook. 


And as it gazed upon the stream 
The wondering infant smiled, 

And stretched its little hands, and tried 
To clasp the shadowed child, 

Which, in that silent underworld, 
With eager gestures strove 

To meet it with a brother-kiss, 
A brother-clasp of love. 


Laugh on, laugh on, my happy child 
(Twas thus the mother sung: ; 
The shrew, Experience, has not yet 
With envious gestures flung 
Aside the enchanted veil which hides 
Life’s pale and dreary look ; 
An angel lurks in every stream, 
A heaven in every brook. 


Laugh on, laugh on, my happy child, 
Ere drop the tears of woe 

Upon that mirror, scattering all 
Those glorious shapes, and show 

A fleeting shadow which thou think’st 
An angel, breathing, living— 

A shallow pebbly brook, which thou 
Hast fondly deemed a heaven. 


Mr. Lambert principally confines himself to 


translations; and in his volume the readers of 


modern German pocts—Schiller, Goethe, &¢.— 
will recognise many old friends in a new dress. 
We may remind Mr. Lambert, that in some cases 
no power of verbatim rendering, however happy, 
can result in a tolerable English poem. The 
has fairly beaten us whenever 
we have tried him, and all our poetical friends, mz 
consimilt casu, have reported of him in like man- 
We can, therefore, as bards, sympathise with 
Mr. Lambert's failnre; but critics cannot absolve 
him from the sin of publishing a failure. 

As a fair specimen of the volume we extract the 
following :— 


THE FISHER. 


The water rushed, the water gushed, 
A fisher by the sea 

His angle calmly watching sat; 
Cool to the heart was he. 

And as he sits and watches there, 
The flood uprising parts, 

And from the troubled waters fair 
A dripping sea-nymph starts. 


She sung to him, she spake to him; 
“Ah! why my harmless brood, 
With human wit and human fraud, 

To cruel death delude ? 
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Ah! didst thou know in ocean’s caves 
How well the fishes fare, 

Thou’dst plunge at once beneath the waves, 
And first be happy there. 


“‘ Bathes not the sun within the sea ? 
Bathes not the bright moon there ? 
Thence come not, breathing of the waves, 
Their faces doubly fair ? 
Entice thee not the deep calm skies, 
The moist translucent blue, 
And image of thy face that lies 
Here in eternal dew ?” 


The water rushed, the water gushed, 
It wet his naked feet ; 

As greeted him the maid he loved, 
His heart with longing beat. 


ASSURANCE 


LITERATURE. 


She spake to him, she sung to him, 
And all with him was o’er ; 

Half drew she him, half sunk he in; 
And seen was he no more.—GoekTHE. 


Mr. Allingham’s little volume is a maiden pub, 


lication, as we learn from a modest deprecatony 


preface, It would have been more successful jf 
the author had refrained from printing a littl. 


longer. Some of the poems are trivial and com. 
‘monplace. There is, however, good prom ise jp 
others. “The Music-master” and the “ Fairjes” 


a nursery song, are decidedly good in their po. 
spective kinds. We augur well of his future pro. 
ductions, if the poet takes a friendly hint, thy 
patience and perseverance are indispensable to 
attaining literary excellence. 

Mr. Kenealey’s book is a dismal perversion of 
great learning and great talent. 


OFFICES. 


United Mutual Life Assurance Society—The Report read | Robert Alexander Gray, Charles Thomas Holcombe, 
at the first annual general meeting of the members of this | Richard Harman Lloyd, and William Wybrow, Directors; 


Society gives a favourable account of the business of the 
office during the past year. It states that—‘‘ During the 
early part of the current year the Directors were impelled 


to unusual caution in the acceptance of proposals, in con- | 
lowing Report :—“ In compliance with the provisions of 


sequence of the prevalence of Asiatic cholera, which raged 
with fearful fatality in the autumn of 1849; but it will be 
a source of congratulation to the Society that, notwith- 
standing this serious impediment, 167 policies, effecting 
assurances to the extent of 49,3502, have been concluded 
during a period of but little more than nine months, and 
that no claim from death has arisen upon the funds of the 
Society. The following is a statement of the business 
transacted during the above period :— 


No. Amount. 


Proposals completed and paid upon . 167 £49,350 

Proposals accepted, and Premiums not 
ee 7,679 

Proposals under consideration . . 11 3,275 


Proposals declined . . . 1 we) 47 17,975 





Total. . « « © . « 253 £78,275 


Established on the principle of Mutual Assurance, the 
Directors have kept steadily in view the importance of 
economy in every department of management, and they 
refer with the utmost satisfaction to the accounts, which 
will show that, after deducting the amount paid for the 
necessary alterations and improvements of the offices, 54, 
Charing Cross, there has been but little more than 1,0002. 
expended. The Directors, under the deed of settlement, 
have taken powers to provide the sum of 50,000/. in sup- 
port of the mutual system, and under these powers they 
have advanced the sum of 2,000/., which has more than 
defrayed the first year’s expenses, including alteration of 
premises ; thus leaving the premiums for assurance at the 
credit of the Society to be invested, and to accumulate at 
interest.”’ 

The Eagle Insurance Company.—The annual general 
meeting of the Proprietors of the Eagle Insurance Com- 
pany was held on Friday, the 10th ult., the Hon. John 
Chetwynd Talbot, Q.C., Chairman of the Board, presided. 


There were also present Messrs. Walter Anderson Peacock, | 


Charles Bishotf, Thomas Boddington, Nathaniel Gould, 


and Messrs. John Hewson Abbott, George Blake, Frede- 


rick Blow Birket, James M. Barnard, Alexander Bain 
Chisholm, &c., Proprietors. The advertisement convening 
the meeting having been read, the Secretary read the fol- 


the Deed of Settlement, the Directors once more attend 
you to submit their annual statement, and, in conformity 
with the practice observed upon all former occasions, will 
preface any observations they may themselves have to 
make, by calling your attention to the Report which they 
have received from your Auditors :— 


Income of the Year ending June 30, 1850. 
New Premiums received £5,557 6 1 


Old ditto . . 9194016 9 £97,498 210 
Annuities and Interest on 

Mortgages. . ‘ 15,069 7 6 
Dividends on funded property 10,233 6 7 
Sundries ‘ ; ; 128 9 1 





£122,929 6 9 
Charge of the Year. 

Dividends to Proprietors . £6,118 5 0 
One per cent extra 158 11 O £ 6,276 16 9 
Claims on decease of Tires 

Assured 
Bonus thereon 
Policies surrendered 
Annuities granted 
Commission 


70,644 13° 1 
4608 1 38 
3,350 10 3 
1,702 18 10 
3,335 16 9 


80,306 3 10 


Medical fees 393 3 0 3,728 19 9 
Income-tax : ‘ , 808 16 6 
Re-Assurance. : ; 2.781 14 2 
Expenses of management. 5,326 9 4 
| Sundries 191 15 6 


Balance or surplus receipts 93,508 10 1 





£122,929 6 9 





| Liabilities. 

| Interest, &c., due to Proprietors £ 4,17 19 9 
| Sundry accounts ' . 430 3 10 
Paid capital account . . £121,572 15 O 

Assurance Fund : . 551,120 11 1 672,693 * 
| £077,641 9 8 
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ASSURANCE 


Asse iS. 

Apount invested on Mort- 
gage and Life Interests : , . £312,540 17 O 
* Pitto in Reversions  . , Zé 11194 11 0 
Sundr accoun's ‘ “ s707 1 6 
3 r cent. Consols Pao. S ° . ° 54336 0 ] 

$ per cent. Reduced Annui- 
are. kt baker ; 7 
cent. itto ° ‘ ; ‘ 54.296 
a Tidated long Annuities : , ‘ 9014 15 11 


Cash and bills receivable P ° ° : 12,174 3 2 


Advanced on the Company's 


Policies . . . . . ° 20,700 a 9 
‘3 $5 . . *. ° . . o 59 7 6 
rent, balances . * « ‘ ‘ 9613 3 1 





£677,641 9 8 


The item in this Report which appears first to call for 
remark is, the amount received in respect of new assurances 
effected during the year. This amount, it will be found, is 
ess than that received in the previous year; a circum- 
stance which would, at first sight, seem to indicate a 
decrease in the Company’s business in the one just ended. 
The Directors are happy to say, however, that such is by 
no means the case, the facts being that whereas 266 policies, 
averaging 6244. each, were effected in 1849, 262 policies, 
averaging 656/. each, have been completed in the year 
ending June, 1850. The amonnt assured is, theretore, 
greater in the latter year than the former. The premium 
is less, merely because the lives assured are younger, and 
because the number of term policies is greater in one year 
than in the other. The greatest discrepancy to be found, 
in comparing the statement now under consideration with 
that of the previous year, arises under the head of claims: 
the sum paid in respect of which during the year just past 
considerably exceeds that demanded on the same account 
inthe foregoing one. This increase has arisen, in some 
measure, from the prevalence of cholera during the period 
overwhich the account ranges. Eight of the total number 
of deaths occurring having been reported to the Company 
as caused by that disease. The average annual amount of 
claims paid in the three years since the last division of 
surplus in 1847, is 57,5712.; so that, on the assumption 
that 60,6007. is about the true average, it will be seen 
that the actual one is still within the mark. In the last 
Report the Directors mentioned that the expenses were 
400/. less than they were the year preceding. They have 
now to report a further diminution in them of no less 


than 546/., making in the two years a total reduction of | 


46. in the annual charge for expenses of management. 


| vou on previous occasions. 


'with, on the terms required by the Society. 
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submitted for examination ; and the modification of a rule 
limiting the future distribntion of profits to the mode 
elected in respect of each policy at the first distribution. 
The Actuary and Secretary, Mr. Osborne Smith, then read 
the Directors’ Report :—** Your Directors are happy to be 
able to reiterate the same assurances cf continued pros- 
perity with which they have had the good fortune to meet 
The preminm receipts for the 
last six months amount to 4,294/ 13s. 9d., making, 
with those of the previous half-year, an aggregate of 
83,7491. 178. 9d., of which 2,010/ Os. 7d. represents the new 
business effected during the year, in respect of 125 policies, 
assuring 45,795/., whilst 35 proposals, for sums amounting 
to 23,000/, have been declined, or have not been proceeded 
To this 


| source of income is to be added the receipt of interest, 





| 


| 


_which has been for the year, including fines on loans, 


1,1224. 13s. ld. Some proposals under consideration at 
the close of the half-year have since been completed, and 
premiums received in respect thereof, amounting to 
194/. 6s. 1d. Your Directors are happy to state that there 
has been only one claim upon the Society during the half- 
year, in respect wf deceased members, for the sum of 
200/., which has been duly paid, and that io regard to 
lapsed policies from non-payment of renewal premiums the 
number is limited to nine, for sums amounting to 3,400/, 
upon which 112/. 18s. has been received. By the accounts 
laid upon the table it will be seen that your Directors 
exercise a strict control over the expenses of the Society, 
the percentage of which upon its receipts is yearly 
decreasing ; and they beg to assure you that this subject 
will continue to have their attention whilst providing for 
the due efficiency of the establishment. It is very satis- 
factory to find that the improvement of the funds of the 
Society keeps pace with the steady increase of its business. 
At each meeting your Directors have had the pleasure to 
announce an advance in the process of accumulation, and 
now, after the distribution of a second bonus, of which a 
considerable portion has already been paid in reduction of 
current premiums, or in liquidation of sums due to the 
Society as forborne half-premiums, your Directors have 
the pleasure to inform you that the balance of improved 
premium receipts for the year, over all outgoings for the 
same period, amounts to 5,950/. 12s. 1lld., increasing the 
general fund of the Society to 29,8201 9s. 6d. At the 
general meeting, held on the 12th February, in the present 
year, it was referred to the Directors to submit a rule 
in modification of that established at the first division of 
profits, by which the mode of taking the bonus was limited 


The Directors have only further to mention as the result of | to that elected in each case at the first participation in 


the year’s proceedings, that the general fund has been 
increased by 23,5082. 10s. 11d., and that it now amounts to 
51,1207. lls. 1d., a sum which, taken with their pro- 
spective income, they have reason to believe is not only 
suficient to meet every claim which can ever possibly 
accrue, but which is adequate for the provision of a very 
considerable share of surplus to every member of the Com- 
pany properly entitled to participate in it.’ The Chairman 
then commented at length upon the Report, and moved its 
adoption. Mr. Thomas Vaughan seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously carried. The Chairman then 
anounced that the next business before them would be 
the election of an Auditor ; and Mr. Sambrooke, who had 
discharged the duties of the office for several vears, was 
tamed, and again elected. The thanks of the meeting 
Were unanimously voted to the Chairman and Directors, 
followed by a similar vote to the Actuary, Charles Jellicoe, 
Esq., after which the meeting separated. 

Reliance Mutual Life Assurance Society.—The ordinary 
annual meeting of members for election of Directors and 
for general purposes was held on Tuesday, July 30, at the 
ofices of the Society in King William-street. The chair 
vas taken by Mr. Henry Thoby Prinsep, supported by 
Colone] Abdy, Mr. Vernon Abbott, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. 
Poster White, Captain Hall, Mr. Young, Dr. Waterfield, 
aid Mr. Lonsdale ; and the meeting was attended by many 
mfluential members of the Society. The Chairman briefly 
aoticed the subjects to be brought under the consideration 
of the assembled members, viz., the annual election of three 

eclors and two Auditors; the progress of the Society 
during the present year, as evinced by the audited accounts 


| 











profits. In accordance with this recommendation, a regu- 
lation will be submitted to the meeting, giving power to 
the Directors in all cases where it may not appear to them 
prejudicial to the interests of the Society, to allow a 
change of mode in respect of any bonus that may 
accrue after an election once mace. Your Directors 
desire to record their sense of the obligation of the 
Society to their Medical Officers for the attention 
and skill displayed by them in every case submitted 
for consideration of the Board.” The Report was adopted 
by acclamation. Mr. Elliot and Mr. Strick having been 
appointed scrutineers, a ballot was taken for the retiring 
Directors and Members’ Auditors, who were unanimously 
re-elected. The Chairman then submitted that the rule 
passed at the general meeting for first division of profits, 
and confirmed by the next following meeting, rendering 
the first election of bonus conclusive as to the mode of 
allocation in respect of all future bonuses on the same 
policy, be modified by the addition of the following 
words :— But that it shall be lawful for the Directors, at 
any future distribution of profits, in any case which may 
not seem to them disadvantageous to the Society, to allow 
a change of mode in the application of any subsequent 
bonus upon the same policy.’ The new regulations having 
been agreed to nem con., the meeting separated after some 
further conversation. 

Catholic Law and General Life Assurance Company.— 
On Thursday, the 25th July, 1850, the fourth annual meet- 
ing of this Company was held at its head-office, 8, New 
Coventry-street, Leicester-square, London. The chair 
was taken by the Right Rev. Bishop Morris at one o'clock 
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precisely. The Secretary then read the Report, which is 
too lengthy for publication. The right rev. Chairman rose 
to move its adoption, recapitulating briefly its chief points, 
which are:—1l. That only two deaths had occurred in the 
last two vears, notwithstanding the severe epidemic of last 
autumn: one was for 500/. and the other for 200/. Both 
were Irish lives, and the claims were paid. This small | 
rate of mortality was referred to as a proof of the care 

with which the lives of the assured were selected. 2. In) 
the last Report a hope was indulged that by the new 

arrangements made for the procuration of business, as 

regards the assurance of invalid lives, the appointinent of | 
additional agents, and other changes, that a considerable 
increase of business might be reasonably looked for; nor | 
were those expectations unfounded, for it was now the pleas- 

ing duty of the Directors to report that the number of 
lives assured between the Ist June, 1849, and Slst May, , 
1850, was equal to double the number assured during the 
similar preceding period. In the years 1849 and 1850 
proposals were made for 138 policies, the united amounts 
of which were 52,9634. 2s. 6d. Of these 125 were accepted | 
for 45,1251. 6s. Independently of the two policies lapsed 
by death, 16 others have fallen in during the year, repre- 
senting a sum of 6045/4, and upon which 5201. 3s. had 
been received. Since the commencement of the Com- 
pany’s operations to the Ist June, 1850, assurances had | 
been efiected to the extent of 1,109,752l. 12s. 6d., pro- | 
ducing in annual premiums 3,732/. 16s. Lid.; but of these 
54 had lapsed, representing 25,990/. 16s. 6d., on which the 
annual premiums amounted to 7412. 1s. ; so that the yearly 
income of the Company on the Ist June last was 2 9914 
l5s. lld. 3. That whilst the Directors have been anxious | 
to extend their operations in all parts of the United King- 

dom, they have been equally so to commence judicious and | 
energetic measures on the Continent. Within the last few | 
months they have made the attempt, and with no small | 
feelings of satisfaction do they now announce that even in 
that short time they have received such an amount of 





affairs. 


'accomplished without any increased expense to the office, 


cannot but congratulate the members of the Associatiop 
/on the prospect which presents itself on every side of the 


ASSURANCE OFFICES. 


have hitherto, on every occasion, had much pleasure : 
meeting the Members and Proprietors of the Alfred 
Assurance Association, as they have always had a aoe 
or less favourable account to render of the state of 

At the present meeting they have reason rs 
express a more than ordinary degree of satisfaction, , ce 
the statement which they have to submit is indicative of 
progress and success greater, they believe, than any w),j.3, 
they have had to report on any previous occasion, Th 
accounts laid on the table, and which have been dy), 
examined and approved by the Auditors, exhibit 4; 
increase in the amount of the assurance fund, during y}, 


past year, of 15,7042, making a total of 84,1041. 95. 34. 


being a considerable increase on the amount carried jn the 
previous year. The premiums On new policies jssyo 
during the year amount to 3,478/. 9s. 2d. The claims— 
not those paid merely, but all that have accrued durin, 
the year, with the bonuses allotted in respect of them— 
do not exceed the very small sum of 2,416. 19s. 9d. fp, 


‘an office of the extent and standing of the Alfred such ; 


result is, the Directors believe, wholly unprecedenteg, 


and cannot fail to have the most favourable effect a 


regards the augmentation of surplus at the forthcomin> 
quinquennial division, The experience of the Alfred 
in this respect has hitherto been remarkable, justifying. 
the Directors trust, the conclusion that due care an, 
discriminat on have not been wanting in the selection of 
the lives. The income of the office has gradually increaseg, ¢ 
and now amounts to 24,213/. 2s. 9d. The expenses con- 
tinue very moderate, while the above result has bees 


The Directors would have no difficuity in pointing out other 
equally favourable features in the Society’s affairs, but \ 
they forbear to do so, as the general review of them wil! 
now so shortly have to be made. In the meanwhile they 


very satisfactory result likely to attend the approaching 








business as to lead them to believe that the results in the | quinquennial investigation.” m 
present year will far exceed their most sanguine expecta | The following is an abstract of the balance-sheet:— 
tions. The Directors Lave found in Mons. de ]’Etang, of ee ' 
Paris (their head agent in France), a man uniting in him-| __ shanties, £. sa. " 
self every recommendation which they had received in his | Value of sums assured. . 176,800 13 8 i 
favour. “The Archbishop of Paris, his Eminence the Car- | Paid-up capital ° ° 16,800 0 6 D 
dinal Archbishop of Lyons, Monseigneur Parisis, Evéque | Assurance fund —. ° - $84,104 9 5 
de Langres, &c., &c., numerous priests, the press—having | Annuity fund . ° ° é 19,712 19 4 . 
examined the principles of ihe “Catholic,” have promised | Building fund . . : 8,220 0 0 " 
andgiven proof of theircordialsupport. The right rev. Chair- | Stretton Friendly Society 1,218 1 4 
man concluded by moving the adoption of the Report. Sir R, | Laterest due to Proprietors. : ‘ iy 0 0 us 
Jenkins, G.C.B., seconded the motion, which was carried | ssurance claims. 1225 9 9 al; 
unanimously. The retiring Directors and Auditors were - 
then re-elected. The resolution of last year, respecting | £508,498 1b 4 f 
the remuneration of the Directors, was re-adopted, and 102. | «tssets. ; 
each were awarded to the Auditors for their services. The Value of Premiums ‘ : 188,146 10 1] Wi 
proposition of Mr. King was then read by the Chairman, | Government securities. 40,983 5 1 rat 
viz.:—“ That it is the opinion of this mecting that the) Mortgages. , , ° $4,351 18} ul 
paid-up capital of the Company be increased, and that the | Reversions —. ; ‘ 13,346 0 8 1 
Directors be requested to take into consideration the mode | House in Lothbury 14,400 0 06 4 
of effecting the same.’’ Carried unanimously. After | Railway debentures . , : 8,705 0 0 Na 
passing some complimentary votes to the officers of the | Value of re-assurances . ‘ 5,198 15 Y aii] 
Company, the meeting separated. | Balance at Bankers 2.922 14 9 Ry 
Alfred Life Assurance Society —The annual meeting of | Premiums due : ; 1,006 1 4 = 
this Society was held at the offices, in Lothbury, on the | Sundry accounts 458 6 8 7 
16th inst., Mr. Maxwell presiding. Mr. Hampton (the | he 
Secretary) read the following Report :— The Directors | £308,498 13 4 lor 
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